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Church Convention Rejects Proposed 


The Luther League of America re- 
ported progress in many areas. The 
financial situation has been greatly 
strengthened by the “Faith in Youth” 
offerings and the apportionment plan 
of support from synodical Luther 


New Plan of Youth Work 


mended integration of the Luther 
League program with the work of the 
Parish and Church School Board. Pro- 
posals, counter-proposals, attempts to 
refer—all served as a prelude to the 
rejection of the recommended plan. 


As a result, the Luther League of 
America has been given a green light 
to move forward in its charted course. 

From “1948 Convention Summary” 
U.L.C.A. Publicity Bureau 


Leagues. 

One of the most fiercely debated is- 
sues concemed proposals by the Com- 
mittee on Comprehensive Survey of 
Youth Work. The committee recom- 
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In America we have a tradition of thank- 
fulness. It reaches back across the years to 
the early days of our country, to the coming 
of the Pilgrims. They started the practice 
that has resulted in our day of national thanks- 


It is the vogue of today to see the differ- 
ences between the Pilgrims and ourselves. 
Their austerity and their severe orthodoxy 
seem to jar us. We put a premium on an easy- 
going, fun-loving manner of living and broad- 
minded tolerance of unorthodox beliefs. But 
are there not some likenesses between us? 


They were a hardy folk. It is well they 
were. They had hard tasks to do. They had 
to face many hardships as they pushed back 
the forest primeval to carve out a new home 
on these rocky shores. Comfort, as we know 
it, was scarcely known to them. 


Privation and loss were their almost daily 
lot. And yet they toiled on and on, despite 
poor crops and much sickness. It would have 


been so easy to lose faith in God, to quit and 
return to the lands from which they had 
come. But they persisted in faith and gave 
thanks to God for his benefits. 

We need something of the hardihood of 
the Pilgrims today if we are to accomplish 
the things that need to be done. We need 
their toughness of moral fiber, their unswerv- 
ing devotion to the right, and their sense of 
divine destiny. We need to be true sons of 
the Pilgrim pioneers. 

How much more we have of material things 
alone than did they! Can it be that we think 
that this wealth is but the work of our hands, 
as the prophet of old prophesied concerning 
Israel of another day? We need something 
of the grace of thankfulness deep in our being, 
both as individuals and as a nation. We have 
the tradition of a national Thanksgiving Day, 


‘but do we have real thankfulness in our 


hearts for the abundance of the blessings that 
are ours as a nation? 
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“Old Glory” waves “o'er the land of the free and the home of the brave” 


Now That Election Day Is Over—What? 


An important event occurred November 
2, an event so great that it represents all 
that surrounds and makes ‘a republic of 
free men. It was election day. This past 


Tw 


week, millions of people, rich and poor, 
good and bad, white, red, black, yellow, 
went to the polls all over our Country to 
express their desires as to who should 


By Vernon F. Frazier 


bear rule over them. They elected cit- 
izens like themselves, from homes like 
theirs, to carry on the constructive pro- 
gram of a great American Nation. 
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What Now? 

“Where do we go from here?” “After 
elections, what?” many now ask. Before 
we answer that question let’s look back 
and see what happened. That ballot box 
at the center of our attention may seem 
a small thing indeed, yet it is a symbol 
of freedom and democracy. Men have 
died to give us the right to cast our bal- 
lots in a land of freedom. As we look 
at the ballot box, we can visualize mil- 
lions gathering there over almost two 
centuries of our Country’s history—our 
forefathers—to vote as they chose. What 
happened last week may or may not suit 
us. But America is a great co-operative. 
It is a land where the majority rules and 
the rest work together with them. And, 
as we look at the almost two centuries of 
our history, we believe that that ballot 
box is seldom wrong. Our Nation has 
achieved its greatness through the wis- 
dom and direction which the ballot has 
given. So, from this point, because we 
believe in democracy, however we may 
feel about the elections, we must work 
together. It’s the old American custom, 
and is proven best in many ways. The 
good of all comes before that of a few; 
the Nation before the party. 


The Ballot 

Look back and be thankful today for 
the meaning of the ballot box. It rep- 
resents a lot. In many countries today 
there is no such thing. Men’s opinions 
count for nothing. Their’s is a govern- 
ment by force and tyranny. Dr. Edwin 
H. Chapin wrote the following about the 
ballot box: 

“Tt is a grand thing—something which 
involves profound doctrines of right— 
something which has cost ages of effort 
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The Center of our Government 


and sacrifice—it is a grand thing that 
here, at last, each voter has just the 
weight of one man; no more, no less; and 
the weakest, by virtue of his recognized 
manhood, is as strong as the mightiest. 
And consider, for a moment, what it is to 
cast a vote. It is the token of inestimable 
privileges, and involves the responsibil- 
ities of an hereditary trust. It has passed 
into your hands as a right, reaped from 
fields of suffering and blood. The gran- 
deur of history is represented in your act. 
Men have wrought with pen and tongue, 
and pined in dungeons, and died on scaf- 
folds, that you might obtain this symbol 


of freedom, and enjoy this consciousness 


of a sacred individuality. To the ballot 
have been transmitted, as it were, the 
dignity of the scepter and the potency 
of the sword.” 


The Scripture 

Once the ballot box, representing the 
decisions of free men, has spoken, it is 
the duty of a true citizen to co-operate 
for the common good. It is much more 
the duty of the Christian. St. Peter tells 
us, as we read in the Scriptures, “Submit 
yourselves unto every ordinance of man 
for thé Lord’s sake: whether it be to the 
king, as supreme; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evildoers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.” Thus, the 
Apostle tells us that secular power must 


be obeyed and respected. If this were 
true of a pagan government (as in St. 
Peter’s time) how much more so now. It 
is much more our duty today to work 
together in a government elected by and 
for men in a democratic land. 


Democracy 

Ours is the privilege of participating 
in our government. It is our duty to vote 
and express our opinions. Sometimes we 
do not agree. In politics, especially dur- 
ing elections, tempers may flare and 
friendships may become strained. But, 
after all and beneath it all, we are all 
working together for the same goal—the 
welfare of all. If our side loses, in all 
fair play and good sportsmanship, we 
should pitch in and join forces for the 
best of all. 


We Trust the Ballot 

After all, we have faith in mankind. 
We believe that the majority will be safe 
and sane in their judgment, especially in 
a democracy. 

President James A. Garfield said the 
following to a presidential nominating 
convention. It indicates his faith in the 
judgment of the common man. It was 
his belief that from underneath all the 
fury of election time there would emerge 
that calm, sound, dependable judgment of 
the common man. He said: 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Lutheran Youth 
Hold Historic 


By Orthe 


Luther League of America representatives at historic Valparaiso meeting 


Twenty-four Leaguers, representing the Luther League 
of America and The United Lutheran Church in America, 
were a part of the 125 Lutheran Youth who gathered at 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, August 26-29, 
1948, for the first All-Lutheran Youth Conference. These 
125 youth represented eight different Lutheran groups. 
The purpose of this gathering was “to gain a wider ac- 
quaintance with youth work in other Lutheran groups 
through the interchange of ideas and experiences” and 
“to encourage and help the young people of these Lu- 
theran groups to meet more effectively by means of their 
own youth programs the challenge of these times.” 

With that purpose in mind, 125 Leaguers, representing 
350,000 Lutheran youth, worshiped together, talked to- 
gether, and learned together. Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, pres- 
ident of Valparaiso University, led in the opening devo- 
tions. Mr. Kenneth Priebe, president of the Luther League 
of the American Lutheran Church, served as the general 
chairman. The keynote address was given by Pastor Oscar 
C. Hanson, former Executive Secretary of the Young 
People’s Luther League of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Speaking on the theme, “The Original Pattern,” he 
stressed the fact that gathered there was a privileged 
group of youth leaders who must know where they are 
going if they are so to lead other youth that they may 
not be lost in this modern age. The way to do this is to 
follow the original pattern—the Book of Acts. This Book 
is not completed; the present-day Christian must write 
a new chapter. To do this, he must follow the essentials 
of the Book of Acts. One essential is the purpose. The 
purpose of the Christian church is to save souls. This 
purpose must be evident in all of the League work. The 
place of the Word is essentially a part of the Book of Acts, 
and it must be a part of each league, each leader, and 
each leaguer. The last essential of the early church was 
that it dared to do something. Each leader must dare to 
do something—to proclaim Christ as his Saviour—to follow 
the Original Pattern, the early church of God. 

Several guests were introduced to the group at the 
banquet. Among these was Miss Britta Newman, daughter 
of the dean of the Lutheran Cathedral at Lund, Sweden, 
who brought greetings from that country. She remarked 
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about the personal responsibility that Americans feel for 
their churches. Another guest was Mr. Wilson Ai, a mis- 
sionary about to return to his native China, who told of 
the difficulties imposed by Chinese tradition and by com- 
munism on Christian youth and their work in China. He 
closed with a plea for more missionaries in his native land. 

The main banquet speaker was Dr. Edgar Carlson, pres- 
ident of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., and 
president of the Augustana Luther League. Dr. Carlson 
asked the Lutheran youth to keep intact in themselves the 
securities of their faith. The first security of faith is the 
truth of God—we know what God said and did. The sec- 
ond security is the fact that God is Love—we didn’t know 
love until Christ came into the world, but now we know 
that God won't ever stop loving us. The third is the 
victory of God—we know that despite all they did, there 
was victory on Easter morn, and we know that God will 
triumph. With these securities reigning, we can over- 
come pessimism, drudgery, and death. 

Friday morning of the Conference was taken up by 
addresses and discussion groups. The main address was 
given by Prof. O. H. Theiss, Executive Secretary of the 
Walther League. In his talk, “Group Approach to Youth 
Work,” Prof. Theiss pointed out that youth work is educa- 
tion and that it must be Christian education. Every in- 
dividual leaguer is important, and we must let each know 
it. We must realize the power of Christian fellowship 
and then develop the individual for the sake of fellowship. 
Yet this individualism must be a nonegocentric form; the 
individual must wholeheartedly work so self is forgotten. 
The league, as a Christian group, must operate as a Chris- 
tian group and must at all times practice what it preaches. 
The young people must abide by the laws—the laws that 
the group sets up, and the laws of God. The leader is to 
guide the setting up of these laws, but not to make them. 
The group must make its standard and use this as a mo- 
tivating force. Everything the group does must live up 
to the standard and must use Christian principles. It is 
the leader’s job to see that this is done. 

There were four discussion groups in the morning, and 
each delegate was allowed to visit the group that most 
interested him. The group on music studied hyms, folk 
songs, and fun songs. Recreation was interpreted to mean 
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Leaders 
Meeting 


Serger 


games for leagues, and many new ideas were exchanged 
about games that can be used to show Christian fellow- 
ship. The worship group pointed out the importance of 
listening to God and of praying. Group discussion was 
pointed out to be important, especially when the group 
plans for itself and sees that its plans stick to the funda- 
mental Christian standards in all activities. 

The afternoon sessions were devoted to more discussion, 
with a period for exchanging conclusions from the sep- 
arate groups. The group on Service decided that youth 
should be trained to bear witness for Christ, that service 
activities should be provided for youth in the Church, and 
that the call to Life Service should frequently be pre- 
sented to them. The group on Worship decided that 
worship is the thing that brings us close to Christ and that 
this should be increased by Bible reading and Bible study 
and by a greater use of prayer. The Education discussion 
became an exchange shop where the various leagues pre- 
sented the material they have available for topics at the 
league meetings, as well as their reading course plans and 
the leadership schools. All of these discussions proved 
helpful and brought about a better understanding of all 
the league groups. These discussions were followed by a 
period of recreation led by Miss Esther Kaspar from the 
! Walther League headquarters. 
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Assembly of All-Lutheran youth leaders, lay and professional, at Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Friday evening was spent viewing a very excellent movie 
on evangelism, “Reaching from Heaven,” and in the sing- 
ing of favorite hymns of leaguers. Dr. O. P. Kretzmann 
closed the evening with devotions. He said that it takes 
courage and selflessness to be a youth leader. He con- 
trasted Christian youth leaders, those driven by an inner 
must, to those who must be driven. 

Saturday morning was given over to addresses about 
League work. Pastor Marcus Rieke, Youth Director of 
the Luther League of the American Lutheran Church, 
spoke on “League Leadership.” Although the world isn’t 
what we want it to be, we go on because our hope lies 
in youth. Youth must do something for the world. There- 
fore, the youth leader is of utmost importance. Leadership 
is “serviceship.” The Christian leader looks to Christ; he 
knows himself; he must dare to do, must dare to follow 
Christ; he must persevere, must stick to his belief and 
ideals. “Christian leaders are not doing their job, they 
are doing His job.” 

Rey. Joseph W. Frease, our own Executive Secretary 
told the group about the ULCA’s Young Adult program 
and answered many questions about it. 

Saturday afternoon was given to discussion groups 
about personal Christian problems. There were seven 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Church, 
The Citizen, 
and World 


Crisis 


By Delmar L. Dyreson 


The writer of this article is one 
of our pastors who, after serving 
as a chaplain in the recent war, is 
now Associate Director of the 
General Commission on Chaplains, 
official endorsement agency for 
most major Protestant church bod- 
ies. In this capacity he also serves 
as editor of The Chaplain and The 
Link, both of which are published 
under the auspices of the General 
Commission. 
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The Church must stand behind its men and women in the armed services 


The grim facts of government, like those of life, cannot 
be dismissed by thoughtful men, whether Christians or 
non-Christians, in the world today. And men in church, as 
the Apostle Paul warned, must not “kick against the 
pricks,” but must render unto the state their obedience as 
long as essential freedoms are not jeopardized. 

One of the sober facts of life some religious leaders have 
refused to face is that of the reality of the world situation 
today. The nation—i.e., the people and their government— 
cannot and will not abdicate its responsibilities, at least 
not voluntarily. The minority of the churchmen who per- 
sist in urging—as some few have urged in recent weeks—a 
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policy of civil disobedience are revealing tragic blind spots, 
in view of the circumstances of world life. They are bound 
to bring themselves and all religion into disfavor if they 
continue agitating disobedience to laws passed by Con- 
gress, specifically the so-called “draft” law. 

It is possible that these churchmen will not be perse- 
cuted (much as many of them might wish a little persecu- 
tion, for publicity’s sake), but they can and will be ac- 
cused of straining at gnats and swallowing camels—of an 
obscurantism far more deadly than the so-called “mili- 
tarism” into which they say our nation is heading. 

A more realistic attitude for church leaders and citizens 
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alike, in view of the enactment of the new draft legisla- 


tion, would be for all of us to co-operate to see that the 
men who are drafted receive the spiritual guidance and 
waining necessary to overcome evil in their personal liv- 
ing, whether in or out of the armed services. 

A few denominations, principally because some leaders 
do not recognize the present urgency, are falling down in 
their responsibilities to furnish the various branches of the 
service the chaplains needed for the present and con- 
templated program of military expansion. 

For instance, chaplain recruiting has lagged far behind 
the growth of the National Guard, which now has an 
authorization for a total of 720 chaplains throughout the 
nation. At present, only 155 clergymen held National 
Guard commissions in the United States. 


This is not a theoretical problem. It is not a political 
problem. It might not classify as “social action.” It is, 
essentially, a spiritual problem. It is certainly a real prob- 
lem, for the men who are in the National Guard, whether 
church members or not, desperately need the spiritual 
guidance and assistance which only trained chaplains—men 
of goodwill and great faith—can furnish. That very fact is 
a challenge to many ministers to come to a realization of 
the demands upon them for greater personal service. 


Chaplains are assigned to the National Guard on the 
same basis as in the regular military services. They are 
commissioned in appropriate ranks from First Lieutenant 
up, and receive full equivalent Army pay for each weekly 
training period, and 15 days in field camp, plus longevity 
and other allowances. 

The General Commission on Chaplains has recom- 
mended that all chaplains admitted to the National Guard 
be required to have the ecclesiastical endorsement of their 
denominations corresponding with that required of the 
other military establishments, regular or reserve. Clergy- 
men wishing to join the National Guard as chaplains should 
apply to their State Adjutant General, or to any National 
Guard armory. 

Under the new draft program, the Army Chief of Chap- 
lains will continue to utilize several hundred present re- 
serves. An effort also is being made to recruit new reserves 
between the ages of 30 and 35 as chaplains to minister to 
those youths affected by the new draft. Also, a plan is 
under consideration by means of which the Department of 
the Army may select prospective chaplains from among 
candidates for the ministry while they are in the seminaries. 

As soon as Congress passed the new draft act, the various 
spiritual divisions of the armed services, plus such com- 
missions as the General Commission on Chaplains, began 
to count up the prospective needs for chaplains and to 
make plans to fill these needs. 

We are certain that we will fill all needs, but we are 
just as certain that some denominations will have empty 
pulpits both inside and outside the armed services. The 
plain truth is that not enough young men have been enter- 
ing the ministry in certain denominations. Obviously these 
groups will not have enough ministers to go around. 
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A chapel service at camp 


As one who ministered to men on the battlefields in 
World War I, I must confess that I am puzzled and be- 
wildered by the attitudes and activities of certain ministers 
and religious leaders, who, happily for us, constitute a 
minority in this country. 

I refer to the group of ministers and religious leaders 
advocating a course of civil disobedience to the new draft 
law. It would seem to me that they are working them- 
selves into an isolated position from which they may not 
be able to extricate either themselves or a number of inno- 
cent young men who may be pulled into the same position 
with them. 


Let the American people understand that these ministers 
and religious leaders are representative of but a tiny minor- 
ity of the religious people of America—Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish. The vast majority of ministers, who undoubt- 
edly were opposed to the draft, nevertheless will not advo- 
cate disobedience to the law. They will work to keep it 
from being renewed next year. They will work in legitimate 
ways, not advocate civil disobedience which, in the final 
analysis, amounts to anarchy. 


Let them be pacifists, if they are so moved. Let them 
be conscientious objectors to mortal combat, if they are so 
persuaded. I would gladly go to the battlefield again, if 
need be, to secure these privileges for them. But let us 
have done with civil disobedience. We must all play the 
game in accordance with rules democratically established. 
Hardly could we endure as a people if each were to be a 
law unto himself. 

As one who has attempted to look at every side of the 
momentous questions facing Americans in recent years, I 
have observed that a large number of clergymen, by bit- 
terly opposing Universal Military Training, may have 
brought the spiritual forces of the nation into a less desir- 
able and more unnecessary situation than they would have 
wished. 

It is conceded by many ministers that UMT would have 
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A chaplain administering Holy Communion to service personnel 


been preferable to the new draft act, for under a regular 
program of peacetime military training, provisions had 
been planned for extensive moral and religious guidance 
on a scale suited to the needs of the draftees. UMT also 
would have required the service of all, regardless of occu- 
pational preferments, marital status, and other conditions. 

All and all, the schism within the church on these im- 
portant issues does not promote ecumenicity. Let us all 
pray and work and study to resolve these conflicts so that 
we may be of one mind. America may, at any time, be up 
against a crisis that will require a unity of purpose far 
greater than that required in any other period in recent 
decades. Let us not harden our minds against any group, 
or any viewpoint, which is essentially spiritual and is seek- 
ing to help both Christianity and our nation and the 
peoples of the world to progress. 


There are certain aspects of military morality, as vital as 
they are unrecognized, which seldom come up for con- 
sideration by church leaders. 

Every chaplain who served on the battlefield in World 
War II knows that some soldiers (perhaps we should refer 
to them merely as men in uniform) would throw away 
their ammunition during maneuvers simply because they 
were too lazy or too tired to carry it, although it might be 
sorely needed at the front. Likewise, every chaplain knows 
that certain men would wound themselves in some non- 
vital place so as to be classified as casualties and sent to 
the relative safety of the hospitals. 

Why do such men act as they do—being both personally 
and socially irresponsible? What can the church do, just 
in case of war, to instill into its youth the necessity for 
doing one’s share, whether one likes the hard realities or 
not? What can chaplains do to make such men see their 
stake in every battle, in every personal peacetime crisis, 
in every walk of life? 

The church cannot fail to meet the challenge posed by 
thousands of men being drafted into the armed services. 
If so, it will be held, in part, responsible for such lack of 
character and lack of religious thinking and acting, which 
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characterizes our soldiers in war or in peace. 

The truth is, whether certain ministers like it or not or 
whether they advocate civil disobedience or not, the Army 
is going to get its legal quota of men. No matter how much 
agitation is carrigd on to the contrary, this is a certainty. 
The men who are drafted represent souls to be saved, 
characters to be made, or lives to be molded. If this fact 
does not constitute a distinct challenge to the churches, I 
do not know what does. 


A relatively few years ago, there was a man in the City 
of Chicago ‘named Al Capone, who was unalterably op- 
posed to certain legislation which, for a large part, was 
repealed later. But while the Volstead Act was in effect, 
the United States Government did not see fit to make an 
exception in Capone’s case, although most of his objec- 
tions could have been sustained on logical (at least, to his 
own way of thinking) and conscientious grounds. 

The people of the United States back up their govern- 
ment. As long as prohibition was on the books, in spite of 
the racketeers it may have spawned, or helped to grow 
strong, the people stood behind the government in prose- 
cution of those racketeers. 

Likewise, in spite of all objections to the draft, the men 
who are eligible to be drafted probably will be inducted, 
no matter how loudly certain self-proclaimed religious 
spokesmen declaim. The people undoubtedly will stand 
behind their democratically or—perchance you prefer— 
republicanly constituted Government. 


“St. Paul” 
Held Safest Means of Travel 
In China Today 


The “St. Paul,” the C-47 transport operated as a mission 
plane in China by Lutheran World Action, is “the safest 
means of travel that we have in China today,” according 
to Dr. John L. Benson, veteran missionary of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Benson, who is secretary of the Advisory Committee 
of the Lutheran World Federation’s China Branch, said 
in a letter to the headquarters of the National Lutheran 
Council that “many missionaries have been saved from 
possible martyrdom, at least from serious suffering, through 
the ‘St. Paul’ these past few months, and the need for 
such rescue work is still imperative.” 

It was reported by Dr. Benson that the Advisory Com- 
mittee had decided to purchase a small five-seater plane 
for use in the work with orphaned missions in China. He 
pointed out that the “St. Paul” is self-supporting and that 
the late Dr. Daniel Nelson, LWF relief director in China, 
who was killed in the crash of a commercial plane on 
July 16, had planned to acquire another plane before his 
tragic death. 
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‘What's New in World Missions? 


Fundamentally there is really nothing new in modern 
missions, at home or abroad. The: great commission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ “to go and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit” is most certainly at the heart of 
our 20th century urgency to reach more than 1,325,000,000 
persons who have never heard the gospel preached. The 
only road to the more abundant life is through a growing 
and burning faith in God as we are led to believe in Him 
through Christ. St. Paul was hitting at the center of it when 
he wrote to the Romans—“—the gospel—is the power of 
God for salvation to every one who has faith—.” 

The purpose of this brief presentation is to make clear 
that modern missions are committed to renew and regener- 
ate the whole man. All postwar techniques of our civiliza- 
tion must be marshalled to aid in the healing of bodies 
and souls in an unprecedented manner. Above all else the 
first aim of missions in all ages is the telling of the story 
that is too great and good to keep to one’s self. If the 
grace of God is bringing about my salvation, then it can 
and must become effective in others. 

Bartholomew Ziegenbalg of India once said—“We find 
that for propagating the gospel among the heathen, next 
to the grace of God, nothing is more expedient as far as 
outward help than a blameless life and a reasonable supply 
of money for establishing all manner of good foundations.” 

Ziegenbalg included in his foundations the establishment 
of elementary schools, colleges—both general and special- 
ized for teachers, doctors, nurses, agriculturalists, industrial 
leaders, and theological seminaries and hospitals. He and 
others like him paved the way for the modern literacy 
movement where “each one teaches one.” 

True Christian leadership, at home or abroad, identifies 
itself with people in order to raise up strong, faithful, cou- 
rageous and devoted life in the new convert. The modern 
spirit in missions is for the missionary to work with people, 
not for or over them. 

Based on the teaching of the Scriptures, the Lutheran 
Church has followed historically the procedure of “preach- 
ing the gospel—teaching all men—and healing the sick.” 
When this is thoroughly understood in all of its implica- 
tions, an entirely new conception of Christian life service 
emerges. Strange as it may seem to some, modern missions 
demand the full talents of thousands of men and women 
beyond those who have heard the call to become pastors 
or missionaries in the generally accepted sense. 


Advance Through Co-operation 
When an inquiry was addressed to David Livingstone 
concerning the proper sphere for missionary operations, he 
replied characteristically, “Anywhere, provided it be for- 
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ward.” There is a real forward movement within the large 
Lutheran family and it is being realized through heart- 
warming co-operation. 

World War II created a critical situation in which many 
Lutheran Church bodies and societies in Europe were cut 
off from flourishing mission fields in other continents and 
the isles of the seas. Missionaries were interned or killed. 
Without the support of loving Lutheran Christians in North 
America, many of these promising fields would have been 
lost to the Lutheran Church at the close of the war. 

Through Lutheran World Action, love’s working arm of 
the National Lutheran Council, more than $2,384,000 was 
spent in Africa, China, India, Japan, New Guinea and 
Palestine to sustain “Orphaned Missions” from 1940 to 
the end of 1947. 

Even though the war is over, the urgency and necessity 
for continued co-operation among our Lutheran constitu- 
ency in behalf of Orphaned Mission fields is an absolute 
must if they are to survive and flourish. German mission- 
aries have been forbidden to return to their fields. The 
extreme poverty of a majority of the European churches 
and societies has made it impossible for them to resume 
their financial responsibility. Through the Lutheran World 
Federation and Lutheran World Action, money and per- 
sonnel are being shared to finance, staff and maintain 
these frontiers for Christianity. 

In accord with unanimous action taken by the Lutheran 
World Federation in its first post-war convention in Lund, 
Sweden, during the summer of 1947, the National Lutheran 
Council has set up a Commission on Orphaned Missions. 
The Rey. Dr. Fredrik Schiotz is the newly-elected execu- 
tive secretary. 

Members of the Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference 
of America, comprised of representatives from Foreign 
Boards within the National Lutheran Council, have en- 
dorsed this new Commission on Orphaned Missions. This 
body urges for an enlarged budget and increased personnel 
in order to permit a real advance in the work of these cut- 
off churches. This Conference further reiterates that the 
church on the mission field should not be considered an 
extension of the home church. These younger churches 
must be left unhampered to develop their own genius and 
to make their own contributions to the sum total of Chris- 
tianity, declares this body. 


Larger Co-operation 
The LFMC likewise wishes to work towards a larger 
co-operation in the mission fields and towards avoidance 
of duplication in effort and area. 
A forward step in Lutheran mission co-operation is being 
realized in South India. Here gradual developments are 
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pointing toward a United Lutheran Church of India. Our 
Andhra Evangelical Church, largest of the Lutheran 
Churches in India, and also the largest mission of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, is showing aggres- 
sive participation in this advance. 

Besides the United Lutherans, the Lutheran groups 
here include the American Lutheran Church, Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Missouri Synod, Scandinavian Alliance, 
and the Gossner Mission (German, now autonomous). 
A proposed constitution is now under consideration by 
these bodies. 

During 1947 Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian elements merged into 
the new United Church of South India. 

Co-operatively and separately eleven Lutheran bodies in 
North America sent 247 missionaries to mission fields in 
eleven countries during 1947, according to statistics re- 
leased by Dr. A. S. Burgess of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The United Lutheran Church in America sent 
the largest number of new missionaries, 29; while the 
American Lutheran Church had the largest group of re- 
turned missionaries, 34, as well as the largest total, 61. 

For the first time since the end of the war, missionaries 
were assigned to the Philippine Islands, seven being sent 
to that field by the Missouri Synod. The largest number, 
58, went to India; 55 to China; 48 to Africa; 47 to New 
Guinea; 12 to Madagascar; seven to Bolivia; five to Argen- 
tina; four to Japan; and two each to British Guiana and 
Colombia. Two young women of the United Lutheran 
Church were the first women missionaries to British Guiana. 

Five of the six mission fields of the United Lutheran 
Church in America have now become associate Synods. 
During 1948 the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Argentina and in Liberia came into being. The other three 
are the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, India; the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of British Guiana and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan. In all instances 
national Christians are providing leadership. In a com- 
paratively short time the China Mission will undoubtedly 
become an associate Synod of the forward-marching 
Lutheran Church. 

Based upon repeated and urgent requests from the six 


mission fields, the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church has prepared a list of first needs for the 
immediate future. The figures add up to $1,248,000. Fall- 
ing into six general categories our Advance Program for 
the six fields presents a stirring challenge: 1. Rebuilding 
of war’s destruction on our mission fields—China and Japan; 
2. twenty-five new missionaries and equipment to meet the 
post-war challenge; 3. preparation and training of national 
leaders in the younger churches; 4. permanent advance 
equipment, such as, churches, chapels and schools; 5. the 
ministry of healing—enlargement and restoration of hos- 
pitals, sanatoria, dispensaries, nurses’ and doctor's quarters 
and added equipment; 6. interdenominational projects in 
church buildings—primarily medical and specialized train- 
ing schools. 

The immediate carrying out of a major portion of this 
Advance Program is entirely dependent upon the success 
of the 30th Anniversary Double Apportionment Program 
now being carried on in the United Lutheran Church. If 
grateful and loving Lutherans actually raise the level of 
their giving during 1948 to a double portion, then the 
Board of Foreign Missions will receive approximately ONE 
MILLION DOLLARS for the Advance. How is your con- 
gregation helping? 


Modern Methods in Missions 

Machinery and modern inventions won't save souls but 
they may be used to speed up the work of those who bear 
glad tidings of peace and good will. In May a World Mis- 
sionary Aviation Conference was organized during a two- 
day meeting in Washington, D. C. Delegates from Shang- 
hai, London, Stockholm, Los Angeles, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Springfield, Mo., and Winona Lake, Ind., repre- 
senting missionary flying in China, India, Africa, Mexico, 
South America, Australia and Alaska attended the ses- 
sions. The now late and lamented Dr. Daniel Nelson, 
China relief director for the Lutheran World Federation, 
was named president of an interim executive committee. 

The newly created Aviation Conference suggested that 
the Scandinavian plane, “St. Ansgar,” operated from Stock- 
holm by the Swedish Missionary Societies; the China plane, 
“St. Paul,” operated from Shanghai by the Lutheran World 


Liberia Literacy Team: (L to R) Robert Laubach; Mrs. Svend Olsen; Dr. Frank Laubach, originator 
of the movement; Miss Norma Bloomquist of our mission, national director; Mr. Svend Olsen, artist 
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The “St. Paul,” Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s China mission plane, first in 
Lutheran Mission history 


Federation; and the American plane, “The Ambassador,” 
operated from Springfield, Mo., by the Assemblies of God, 
co-ordinate their mission flights in order to present a com- 
plete world-wide continental and trans-oceanic missionary 
aviation network. 

At that Conference it was estimated that some 50 to 60 
aircraft are now being operated throughout the world by 
church agencies, including single and twin-engine planes 
capable of carrying up to 27 passengers. 

During this year within our U.L.C. mission in Liberia, 
three small landing strips have been leveled in the jungle 
for small planes. In recent months quite a number of mis- 
sionaries have been evacuated from the interior to the 
Monrovia hospital on the coast in a few hours. Others 
have been flown to the States either for furloughs or spe- 
cialized medical treatment. Additional roads are being con- 
structed to replace the jungle paths and a jeep station 
wagon is at work in the interior. 

The Literacy Movement speeds forward at an exciting 
pace. Thousands of native Africans are now reading their 
own dialects since Dr. Frank C. Laubach’s team visited 
several vicinities earlier in the year. Miss Norma Bloom- 
quist of our Liberia mission has been named to co-ordinate 
the literacy program among the missions. Pastor Wesley 
L. Sadler, who completed guides and lessons in the Loma 
dialect, has translated the Gospel of St. Mark into the same 
language for the uplift of this multitude of unsaved hu- 
manity. Another missionary has completed an equally 
monumental task in providing lessons and guides in the 
Kpelle dialect. 

Regardless of the diversity of the local situation, pic- 
tures—still, silent or sound—are being used -with increased 
effectiveness. A trickle of projection equipment is finding 
its way into these far-off places. Where electric current 
is unavailable, new light-weight aluminum generators sup- 
ply the proper spark for projectors, public address systems, 
record players, wire and tape recorders. Storage batteries 
and other ingenious devices, known only to missionaries, 
are brought into use more effectively to tell the “Old, Old 
Story.” 

A serious effort is being made to supply the younger 
churches with projection equipment and the proper types 
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of slides and films. At the same time Protestant churches 
in America have combined know-how and finance to pro- 
duce a series of professionally made missionary pictures 
for home consumption. The first two productions of the 
Protestant*Film Commission—“Beyond Our Own” and “My 
Name is Han’—are excellent beginnings in this eftective 
program. Another is now being filmed in Japan. Up to the 
present photographically minded missionaries have sup- 
plied the home church with 57 varieties of good and bad 
motion pictures which in spite of their glaring faults have 
served a wonderfully fine educational purpose. 

Through the Audio-Visual Aids department of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the U.L.C., a series of professionally 
produced 10mm films of our six mission fields are en- 
visaged as soon as finances are in hand. The first will be a 
two- to three-reel color film of our post-war Lutheran 
Church in Japan with the release date set for the spring 
of 1949. ; 

From January 26 to April 29 a three-man Audio-Visual 
team from North America visited the younger churches 
in China, Japan, the Philippines, Korea, India, North Africa 
and Syria to determine post-war needs and requirements 
for mass communication and visual aids. They discovered 
an alert group of national Christians and government lead- 
ers with an intense interest in these highly effective meth- 
ods of reaching and influencing masses of people. They 
propose a world program for the development of mass edu- 
cation and evangelism through the use of mass communica- 
tion media.. This could be centrally administered on behalf 
of the mission agencies by a world committee and through 
national committees in the countries served. Scholarships 
should be given to train nationals for programming and 
specialized work. 

In a minor way a radio communications outfit is being 
used to bring a higher degree of efficiency to our youthful 
church in Liberia. At a given hour daily round-robin 
conversations with all of the stations expedite the day’s 
business. Previously several days to a week have been 
consumed while carriers brought in important messages 
from the interior stations. 

The effective use of radio in pre-literate and pre-Chris- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Our Bible cross-word puzzle for this 
months brings to us a study of one of the 
most loved and most familiar of Old 


Testament characters—Samuel. 


All refer- 


ences in the clues are to the First Book 
of Samuel. 


ACROSS 
.; for thy servant heareth” 3:10 
“Samuel prayed unto the... .” 8:6 


8 Short for halloo 
10 Samuel took a... and set it be- 
tween Mizpeh and Shen” 7:12 
13 “now make us a. . . to judge us” 8:5 
15 On account (abbr.) 
16 American Railway Union (abbr.) 
18 Too 
19 Newspaper items 
20 Father 
21 “Here am I; ... thou didst call me” 
3:8 
23 “transgressed the commandment of 
the Lord, and .. . words” 15:24 
25 “rebellion is . . . the sin of witch- 
craft” 15:23 
27 Measured rhythm in verse 
28 “that... will save us out of the hand 
of the Philistines” 7:8 
29 Mother of Samuel 1:20 
31 Samuel anointed . . . to be king after 
Saul 16:13 
83 “go . .. before me unto the high 
place” 9:19 
84 Second tone of the scale 
85 “Samuel told all the . . . of the Lord 
unto the people” 8:10 
86 Centiliter (abbr. ) 
87 “Samuel took Saul and his . .., and 
brought them into the parlour” 
9:22 
40 Army Pay Department (abbr. ) 
4] Single Unit 
42 “the child Samuel ministered unto the 
Lord before .. .” 3:1 
44 very small quantity 
46 “Samuel told him ev ery whit, and 
. nothing” 8:18 
47 Sediment 
48 Half an em 
49 Established Church (abbr. ) 
50 Joel and... were sons of Samuel 8:2 
51 See 40 down 
52 Social insect 
DOWN 
1 Father of Samuel 1:23 
2 “thy ... walk not in thy ways” 8:5 
3 Plural ending of some nouns 
Twelve 


be a prophet of the Lord.”—I Samuel 3:20. 
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“And all Israel from Dan even to Beersheba knew that Samuel was established to 


Saul .. . dinner with Samuel 

Knockout (abbr. pugilism ) 

“and my family the . . . of all the 
families of the tribe of Benjamin” 
9:21 

Prepared 

“Samuel took a vial of . .. , and 
poured it upon his head” 10:1 

Forward inclination of the head 

“Samuel . . . Israel all the days of 
his life” 7:15 

“Now ... and smite Amalek” 15:3 

Rear Admiral (abbr. ) 

“when these signs .. . 
thee” 10:7 

“all the people greatly .. . 
and Samuel” 12:18 


come unto 


the Lord 


The one remainin 
“and will tell thee all that is in thine 
..?9:19 
Samuel anointed . . . to be king of 
Israel 10:1 


Manganese (abbr. ) 


“Ramah; for there was . . . house” 


Ts17 
Notary Public (abbr. ) 
“consider how great things he hath 
. for you” 12:24 
Vapor Density (abbr.) 


Rod 

“Samuel .. . unto the Lord for Israel” 
7:9 

“Samuel did that which the Lord 
ean Ora 

“Hearken unto the .. . of the people” 
8:7 

“he cried unto the Lord all...” 15:11 

and 51 across “ . which both the 
ears of every one that . . . it shall 
tingle” 3:11 

Silkworm 

Incline 

“the child Samuel grew . . .” 2:26 


“Now Hannah, she spake in . . . 
heart” 1:18 

Domesday Book (abbr.) 

Exclamation of regret 
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A November Frolic 


November is a month for gay parties. 
Most of us have been working hard on 
our plans for the winter, so let’s take time 
out for a Thanksgiving Party. 


Invitations 

Make simple invitations on cut-outs of 
pumpkins, turkeys, or autumn leaves. 
These should bear the date, the time, and 
the place your party will be held. A good 
idea might be to mail these invitations 
individually to the members and friends 
of your leaguers. This will add your 
personal touch. 

A poster should also be made up and 
displayed well in advance and in a prom- 
inent place on your bulletin. This not 
only reaches those not on your mailing 
list but also is the invitation for new- 
comers. 


Decorations 

The traditional pumpkin and corn- 
stalks around the room add the right 
atmosphere of Thanksgiving. Have a few 
members of the committee dress as Pil- 
grims and Indians. This will also give 
effect. 

We always look forward to a lot of 
guests at Thanksgiving so let’s introduce 
each other (the hard way). 


Games 


Whom Am I? This can be called an 


“ice-breaker” or a round of getting ac- 


quainted. Pin a name tag on the back 
of each person (not his or her own) and 
let each player try to guess the name 
pinned on his back by asking questions 
and receiving hints about the name he is 
trying to guess. As soon as the person 
guesses the name, he removes the tag and 
tries to help someone else guess his name 


tag. 


What's my measure? Many of us are 
planning to eat too much at Thanksgiving 
so let’s measure ourselves for size. A 
heavy circle of black elastic (an inch or 
so short of the average player's girth) is 
placed on a chair at the goal line oppo- 
site each team. The players in turn run 
to the chair, each raises the elastic band 
over his or her head, pulls it down over 
the body, steps out and returns it to the 
chair and hurries back to touch off the 
next player. First team completing the 
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procedure wins. This is fun to play when 
working up an appetite too. 

Playing automobile. What would we 
do without the automobile when travel- 
ing to Grandmother's for Thanksgiving? 
Or driving to the Football Game after 
dinner? Let’s see how many parts of the 
automobile you can illustrate. Players 
form two teams. Each team lines up on 
opposite sides of the room. Team A de- 
cides on some part, walks across the room 
to a line about ten steps from the other 
team and the captain announces, “We're 
part of an automobile.” If the group 
wants to, they can act out the part. Team 
B begins by guessing what part of the 
automobile the other team has chosen to 
be. Each guess must be called loudly. 
The correct guess is the signal for all 
players of Team A to turn around, link 
arms, and make for their own base line, 
pursued by Team B. Any player caught 
goes over to the enemy. Team B now 
takes its turn at becoming a part of an 
automobile. No one is allowed to run. 

Spotting the turkey. In order to have 
enough turkey for everyone we must try 
to find them. How good are you at spot- 
ting the turkey? Small turkey cut-outs 
which have previously been hidden are 
the object of the search. Players are 
divided into even numbered teams. Each 
selects a leader. Players hunt alone, and 
no one but the leader is allowed to pick 
up or touch a turkey which is found. 
The player must call his leader who will 
collect the “find.” If another team finds 
the same turkey and calls louder so that 
their leader comes first, the turkey is for- 
feited to the other team. The object is 
for the leader to keep an eye on his team. 
Team turning in the greatest number of 
turkeys wins. 

Playing Indian. In early days, Thanks- 
giving was not so comfortable. People 
were often afraid of being captured by 
Indians. Let’s pretend that we are In- 
dians and try to capture some “pale- 
faces.” This game requires March Music. 
Two players make an arch. All players 
march single file around the room under 
the arch. At a whistle, the arch descends 
on the player passing through at the 
moment. The “captured” person goes 
to the center to wait until another “cap- 
tive” is sent to help him form another 
arch somewhere in the line of march. 


The next two persons caught form another 
arch until everyone has been caught. 
The last person caught, is, of course, the 
winner. ; 

Snail march. Some of us are elusive so 
we want to cover up our tracks. Who 
would ever be able to trace our steps 
in this Snail March? This game also re- 
quires March Music. Players form a large 
circle, hands clasped. The leader keeps 
his partner’s hand but drops that of his 
neighbor. He draws the line after him 
as he starts marching along inside the 
circle, making smaller concentric circles 
until the entire line is moving up in snail 
formation. All players raise clasped hands 
and form arches; the leader looks for the 
most direct passage out under the arches 
and marches through it, drawing the line 
after him. No one is permitted to drop 
hands. This restriction results in more 
than one player being pinioned by his 
own crossed arms. The leader takes the 
line around the room into another large 
circle to repeat if desired. 

Winding the yarn. It is always great 
fun to sit around and tell stories at Grand- 
mother’s house, let’s try this “yarn.” First 
member of each team is given a ball of 
string, the end of which he secures by 
winding it around a finger. At the start- 
ing signal he passes the ball to the sec- 
ond member. Succeeding players repeat 
the unwinding and passing until it finally 
reaches the last player who rewinds it 
and passes it back. The passing and re- 
winding continues until the ball reaches 
the first player. The team that gets the 
ball back to the leader first wins, pro- 
vided each member has participated in 
both the winding and unwinding. 

Passing the bell. While the committee 
is preparing the refreshments let’s pass 
the Dinner Bell. However, this bell we 
do not want to hear. Form two lines 
facing each other. A bell with a handle 
is passed down the line starting with the 
leader of each team. If it rings it must 
be given back to the leader and started 
over again. When it reaches the end of 
the line all players face in the opposite 
direction and pass it back to the head of 
the line. Second pass—players put their 
hands behind them and pass the bell. 
Third pass—players line up in marching 
order and pass the bell over their heads. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Come in, come in! We are discussing the ponderous 
subjects of projects, activities, and integrated youth pro- 
grams! We can use your point of view on these matters as 
well as those of the assembled mob here in the SHOP! 
But first we shall bring you up to date—give you a sort of 
“play by play” of the first part of the conversation. 

We began with the thought that obviously good devo- 
tional programs are not enough for a really good league. 
They are important, but they do not fill all of the needs 
of young people who, as we mentioned before, are not 
geared for just sitting. There must be other means of ex- 
pression and use of energy. When we decided to limit the 
discussion to service projects, excluding the purely social 
or party side of League life, someone suggested that such 
activities might compete with other organizations or pro- 
grams in the church. Which is where you came in! 

Personally, we have never understood why there should 
be any such conflict. The Luther League. is presumably 
an organization for all the young people of the church. It 
is one which provides opportunity for their spiritual, mental 
and social development; gives its members experience in 
planning programs of all kinds and in conducting business 
meetings; adds to their general knowledge of the Church 
and its programs; teaches them both the meaning and 
value of giving time, talent and money in the service of 
the Lord. Here is a nucleus of young people from which 
can be drawn ushers for the morning service, members of 
the choir (or a choir or two), substitute teachers for Sun- 
day School classes, workers for the Every Member Canvass. 
. . . From what other group in the church can a pastor 
secure such co-operation? Such co-operation coupled with 
youthful appeal, excess energy, enthusiasm, and the ignor- 
ant knowledge that a thing can’t be done—so we'll do it? 

You mention the Sunday School classes, but they do 
not have the esprit de corps that can be found in a Luther 
League. A class meets once a week for study—it does not 
sweat together digging and building a church basement 
like the Luther League of Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
Monaca, Pittsburgh Synod (or the Intermediates from 
West Sunbury, same Synod), or clean up, paint and estab- 
lish a rumpus room in a boys’ cottage at the Zelienople 
Orphans’ Home life the Leaguers from Middle Lancaster 
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(also Pittsburgh Synod). Nor does it collect for Lutheran 
World Relief 113 pounds of clothing in an afternoon as 
did the Leaguers of Christ Church, Stanley, North Caro- 
lina, or collect old candles, melt them down, and remold 
them for the same agency as did the girls and boys of 
Trinity Church, Ashland, Ohio. 

It is true that some Leagues grow out of a Sunday School 
class that wanted to organize—or a choir—or a Junior 
Church Council—but all such groups are too limited in 
their scope of service and activity, or they would have 
remained classes or choirs or councils. The Luther League 
considers every youth in the church as a potential member 
of its organization and should measure its success and use- 
fullness by the number participating in its programs and 
projects. 

Leagues which begin by buying an S.V.E. film and slide 
projector for their parent congregations like St. John’s in 
Rochester, New York, or make and work a garden from 
which to sell produce and thereby add funds to their $200 
pledge to the Church’s building fund like the Leaguers 
of Redeemer Church, Ramsey, New Jersey, or appoint 
committees every few weeks to visit the sick (taking fruit 
and cards of greeting), distribute bulletins, man the out- 
door bulletin board, and send money to a former Leaguer, 
who heard the call to Life Service and became a pastor, 
for a new library after his was destroyed in a church fire 
as did the Leaguers from the congregation in Davidsville, 
Central Pennsylvania, can go on from there to larger things 
like purchasing altar vases for a struggling mission church. 
(That also was done by that aforementioned League of 
Christ Church, Stanley, North Carolina.) 

Or a League can—and does!—join with other Leagues to 
sponsor a Life Service Rally at the Synodical Camp, taking 
up at the same time an offering to purchase an altar for the 
camp. (See doings of Central Pennsylvania League at 
Camp Sequanoto!) Or, like the Leagues in Harold Parks, 
South Carolina, it can help by adding $200 toward the 
purchase of a lot for the Lutheran chapel at Clemson 
College and give to the Synodical Board of Home Missions 
another $175 to be used as it sees fit. (They didn’t stop 
there. They also gave $100 to the Board of Social Missions 
—Synodical, that is—for the support and work of the Social 
Missions Pastor!) Or they can band together and sponsor 
the choir of one of our Lutheran Colleges in a concert— 
which project has cultural as well as advertising advantages 
—as did the Syracuse, New York, Leagues. In their case it 
was the choir from Wagner College on Staten Island. 

But Leaguers need not stop there—and don’t. They 
send a lay worker to China and build a high school in 
British Guiana as one of their national projects. And they 
help the Church with its larger goal of raising five and a 
half million dollars through DouBLE APPORTIONMENT. The 
inspiration derived from belonging to a larger group than 
a congregation gives greater vision and scope to the work 
of the Church—and the same is true of Luther Leagues. 
It isn’t enough anymore to just brighten the corner where 
you are! 

And, oh, yes, we found out that proofreaders do have a 
sense of humor after all! We will tell you about it when 
we see you next month! 
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A Spinning Lutheran Youth 


Center in Czechoslovakia 
By Paul Bock 


In the midst of the peasant village of Vychodna, Czecho- 
slovakia, is a Lutheran youth center so striking and modern 
that one would think it had been transplanted from an 
American metropolis. It has a room for plays, movies, lec- 
tures, a Bible study and discussion room, a recreation 
room, and a sleeping room for visitors. Besides that there 
is a clinic to which the community doctor comes, a read- 
ing room for youth, a woman’s society room and a shower 
room. 

But most interesting of all is the recreation room. There 
one sees something that will not be found in an American 
youth center, namely, spinning wheels. On long winter 
evenings young men and women gather there. The girls 
spin their yarn and the young men sit by and spin yarns 
of another sort. Storytelling is a highly developed art. 

A room in the basement is used for wedding receptions 
and parties. The wedding dances of church youth are held 
there rather than in some questionable “joint” in town. 


The question that immediately pops into a visitor's mind 
is, How did this ever come about in such a simple village? 
Next to the center are shacks with leaking roofs. 

There is a twofold answer to the question. First of all, 
the community is conscious of the importance of perform- 
ing a Christian social ministry to young people. They have 
been willing to sacrifice for them. It is a village of 2,600 
of which 2,000 are Lutherans and the remainder are 
Roman Catholic. 

Secondly, there is a dynamic young pastor in the town 
who can inspire people to do an unusual service. He is 
the Rey. Pavel Tomko, one of the youth leaders who took 
part last summer in the World Conference of Christian 
Youth at Oslo. 

Back in 1941, a terrific storm knocked down a large por- 
tion of the forest owned by the village. The people had to 
sell the wood. They decided to give a good portion of that 
money to build this youth center, which cost three million 
crowns ($150,000). During 1942 and 1943 they built the 
center. Then in 1944 Russian and Czechoslovak soldiers 
occupied the building and used it as a military hospital. 
Damages amounted to half a million crowns, but the 
people repaired it without any help from outside and the 
full youth program is underway. 

Pastor Tomko is an extremely friendly and eager young 
pastor. Asked if he had been in America, he said, “No, but 
I'm learning English and hope to go over to do some study- 
ing there.” 

Life is very simple in that village, but the sacrifice of the 
people shows that they have a grasp on that which is most 
important of all, the education of the younger generation 
in the ways of Christian fellowship. 
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Newspaper Chief Propaganda 


Medium in Europe 
By Erik Modean 


Newspapers are the chief instruments of propaganda 
for winning adherents to Communism in countries of 
Eastern Europe, according to a survey made by the Divi- 
sion of Public Relations of the National Lutheran Council. 

Results of the study were announced by the Rev. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist, public relations secretary of the council, 
who said that questionnaires were sent to church leaders 
of Lutheran groups in Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, and that replies were received in letters 
mailed from neutral countries to avoid censorship by Soviet 
authorities. 

The second important step in gaining support from the 
populations of occupied countries, the survey revealed, 
is the use of radio to present news and talks on Commu- 
nism. Organization of political cell groups to enlist in- 
dividual members is effective as a third method of 
approach, while leadership in labor movements is also a 
popular means of exerting Communist influence on the 
masses. 

All the countries included in the survey are dominated 
by ‘the police state. The report showed that with the 
abrogation of civil rights, the fear of arrest without fair 
trial, and the absence of freedom of speech, are universal 
in the areas of Russian occupation. 

In this situation, Mr. Lund-Quist said, the churches are 
affected most directly by attacks upon religious education 
in the schools, by bans on voluntary Christian youth or- 
ganizations of the church, and by strict rules that prohibit 
preaching on ethical subjects related to politics. 

“The church is more and more restricted and sup- 
pressed,” commented one churchman replying to the 
questionnaire. “Lay Christians and clergy have a difficult 
road. Many have certified their faith with a martyr’s 
death and many have been sent to prison.” : 

Another asserted that “the only difference between the 
Nazis and the Communists is that the Nazis came by night 
and the Communists come by day” (to arrest people). 

“Communism uses modern propaganda subtly to influ- 
ence the masses for materialism and secularism,” observed 
another church leader, “thus creating a situation favorable 
for its eventual political control.” 

Mr. Lund-Quist said that the churches in Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are making “deter- 
mined and aggressive efforts to counteract the challenge 
of Communism.” “First of all,” he declared, “they are 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ which changes fear 
to trust, hatred to love, selfishness to sharing.” 

Mr. Lund-Quist said that the churches are also making 
use of the same instruments of modern methods of com- 
munications as the Communists, utilizing newspapers and 
radio to spread the message of Christianity. 
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Take your cue from Sandy . . . Save for Roanoke! 


Thrifty Luther Leaguers—one eye on the Roanoke con- 
vention of the Luther League of America next August 
and the other eye on personal pay checks or allowances 
and private budgets—are asking one question these days: 

WHAT'S IT GONNA COST TO ATTEND THE 
ROANOKE CONVENTION? 


Anyone trying to answer such a question should get 
$64 because it’s strictly of the “jackpot” variety. Who 
knows what anything is going to cost—butter, bacon, train 
or bus tickets—eight or nine months from now? Any at- 
tempt, it must be clearly understood, will be at best 
50 per cent supposin’, 25 per cent surmisin’, 15 per cent 
crystal gazing, 5 per cent second-guessing and the remain- 
ing 5 per cent, fact. 


Basically, of course, there will be five major classifica- 
tions into which convention costs can be placed: 

Transportation—or the cost of a roundtrip ticket via bus, 
train, plane, or the mileage for computing cost by private 
car. 

Housing—Hotels, college dormitory, private homes, or 
tourist camps. 

Meals—Restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, luncheonettes. 

Spending money—Sight-seeing en route, shopping tours 
in the convention city, souvenirs, etc. 
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What's It 
Gonna 
Cost? 


By Dick Sutcliffe 


The convention committee prom- 
ises to continue to work hard on its 
proposal to offer very inexpensive all- 
expense tickets for all desiring the 
least expensive accommodations and 
plain fare during their stay in Roa- 
noke. It has been hoped that that 
figure would not exceed $19.50, but 

_it is certain now that that amount 
cannot be guaranteed at this time. 


i 
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Registration—Three dollars for the entire convention, or. 
75 cents per day. 

Transportation—The accompanying chart (on page 18) 
gives approximate costs of transportation via Greyhound 
bus, railways, and Eastern and American Airlines. Costs 
must be given in approximate amounts since there is a 
possibility of rate increases between now and next summer. 
The costs are from each of the forty-eight state capitals 
to Roanoke and return by the shortest route. 

Housing—The Roanoke Hotel Association, composed of 
the city’s four major hotels, will offer extremely reasonable 
rates, the same price holding for all rooms in the respec- 
tive hotels. That is, at the convention hotel—Hotel Roa- 
noke—all accommodations will be based on a standard 
price, four dollars per night per. person, regardless of the 
position of the room, or the number in a room. 

Similarly, the Hotel Patrick Henry’s rates will be stand- 
ard at $3.50 per night per person; Hotel Ponce de Leon, 
$3.00 per night per person; and Hotel Lee, $2.50 per 
night per person. All the hotels will be within four blocks 
of the convention hotel, or an easy ten minute walk. 

Cots will be available at any of the hotels for a stand- 
ard rate of $2.50 per person. per night. 

The 1,000 beds available in the four hotels are distrib- 
uted as follows: Hotel Roanoke, 300 beds, 50 cots; Hotel 
Patrick Henry, 250 beds, 50 cots; Hotel Ponce de Leon, 
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_ 150 beds, 25 cots; Hotel Lee, 100 beds, 15 cots. 

Approximately 200 beds at $2.50-$2.00 a night per 
person will be available at Hollins College, located on 
U. S. Highway 11 about 8 miles north of Roanoke. Trans- 
portation will be provided between the College and Hotel 
Roanoke twice daily if necessary, for those rooming at 
the college. 

Similar accommodations at Roanoke College, although 
originally planned by the Virginia hosts, will not be 
available due to unavoidable summer school schedule 
conflicts. 

A limited number of accommodations at $2.00 per night 
in private homes in Roanoke city will be available. The 
total number will not be known until early summer when 
results of a community canvass of the then existing hous- 
ing possibilities will be completed. 

Tourist homes will account for the remainder of the 
Luther Leaguers attending. Such housing will be avail- 
able at the prevailing rates at convention time. 

Meals—Restaurants, dining rooms, cafeterias, and lunch- 
eonettes in Roanoke are similar to those across the United 
States and Canada. There is little difference between the 
prices to be found in the 1949 Luther League convention 
city and other communities. Depending solely on the 
kind and amount of food eaten each day by the delegates 
and visitors, one should expect to pay $2.00 and up a 
day for meals. 

Broken down, prices current in Roanoke in the early 
fall of ’48 would indicate that breakfasts will average 
between 35 and 75 cents; lunch, 50 cents to $1.25; dinner, 
85 cents to $2.00. 

Spending money—En route to Roanoke, delegates and 
visitors will find many scenic and tourist attractions, espe- 
cially in the Shenandoah Valley. Natural Bridge, Luray 


This is how they went to Pittsburgh 
for the great Golden Jubilee convention 
in 1946. Many will be planning to come 
to Roanoke using the same type of 
transportation. Remember the dates are 
—Aug. 15-19, 1949. Share a car and 
form a caravan of cars to come from 
your state or synodical Luther League. 
Travel by car and save! 
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Caverns, Grottoes, Grand Cavern, Shenandoah Caverns, 
and many others will offer diversionary trips for the dele- 
gates’ liesurely arriving in Roanoke for the convention. 

While in Roanoke, Roanoke’s two major department 
stores, numerous specialty shops will give the delegates 
a chance to get “something for the folks back home”; 
distances will not be so great as to demand taxiing, fre- 
quent bus schedules will provide transportation to all 
necessary points of the convention program. 

Seven first-run theatres, two public swimming pools 
offer a somewhat limited opportunity for outside enter- 
tainment—a distinct advantage for the national and local 
committees who want the Leaguers to enjoy completely 
the fellowship of a national convention without outside 
influences to attract them to other interests, 

Registration—By action of the executive committee of 
the Luther League of America, the registration will be 
three dollars for the delegates and visitors registering for 
the convention. For those who can attend only by the 
day, the registration will be 75 cents per day. 


By adding up the cost of transportation to and from 
Roanoke, cost of the type hotel or housing facilities desired, 
meals to suit the individuals’ pocketbooks and appetites, 
spending money for souvenirs and shopping trips, plus 
registration, each delegate and visitor can arrive at a 
fairly accurate cost-figure for attendance at the 1949 con- 
vention of the Luther League of America. 

Due to the terrific uncertainty of prices of all consumer 
goods, it would be wise, the Virginia committee feels, to 
allow for at least a small increase in the over-all conven- 
tion attendance cost. 

So.... add up the figures, make some mental budgets, 
AND, begin saving for the Big Time Next August! 


APPROXIMATE CURRENT ROUND TRIP FARES TO ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, 


AND RETURN FROM CERTAIN STATE CAPITOLS 
BY BUS, TRAIN, AND AIRLINE 


CITY STATE AIRLINE (Airport) TRAIN BUS 
Montgomery Alabama $ 74.18 Montgomery $ 33.25 $ 21.97 
Phoenix Arizona 255.25 Phoenix 117.98 72.80 
Little Rock Arkansas 94.30 Little Rock 39.16 24.67 
Sacramento California 307.86 Sacramento 122.48 86.02 
Denver Colorado 208.38 Denver 73.72 54.28 
Hartford Connecticut 65.98 Hartford 26.68 18.63 
Washington DAC: 25.88 Wash. National LT 2 9.66 
Tallahassee Florida 80.85 Tallahassee 42.48 24.15 
Atlanta Georgia 51.86 Atlanta 25.81 16.50 
Springfield Illinois 87.74 Springfield SIRS! 24.96 
Indianapolis Indiana 49.68 Indianapolis 23.40 18.06 
Des Moines Iowa 110.17 Des Moines 47.67 33.58 
Topeka Kansas 114.88 Topeka 48.42 36.23 
Frankfort Kentucky 37.66 Lexington 20.99 15.85 
Lansing Michigan 73.02 Lansing 29.79 24.44 
St. Paul Minnesota 115.28 St. Paul 49.57 85.71 
Jackson Mississippi 98.55 Jackson 41.85 28.41 
Lincoln Nebraska 132.48 Lincoln 54.22 38.30 
Trenton New Jersey 53.94 Newark 18.52 12.77 
Santa Fe New Mexico 209.42 Santa Fe 83.55 59.46 
Albany New York 71.58 Albany 26.11 19.26 
Raleigh North Carolina 22.08 Raleigh-Durham 10.63 7.59 
Bismarck North Dakota 163.03 Bismarck G2AG 48.59 
Columbus Ohio 52.44 Columbus 18.80 14.43 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 134.21 Oklahoma City 55.32 36.69 
Salem Oregon 308.43 Salem 122.48 94,42 
Harrisburg Pennsylvania 40.14 Harrisburg 15.35 11.50 
Columbia South Carolina 83.23 Columbia 19.48 11.50 
Pierre South Dakota 155.59 Pierre TONY 48.13 
Nashville Tennessee 5152 Nashville 26.90 16.79 
Austin Texas 161.16 Austin 61.81 48.13 
Richmond Virginia 18.98 Richmond 11.14 7.07 
Olympia Washington 309.00 Olympia 122.48 92.75 
Charleston West Virginia 15.88 Charleston 16.16 9.14 
Madison Wisconsin 85.84 Madison 37.43 ETT! 
Cheyenne Wyoming 185.49 Cheyenne 77.74 55.37 


ALL ABOVE RATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
RAILROAD RATES AS QUOTED ABOVE ARE BY COACH. PULLMAN 


ACCOMMODATIONS WILL BE EXTRA. 


AIRLINE RATES ARE ROUGHLY EQUIVALENT TO PULLMAN RATES. 
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Officials 
Protest Arrest 
of 


Bishop Ordass 


Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest, Hungary (third from left) in happier mood, attending Ohio 
Synod banquet, May, 1947 


Officials of the Lutheran World Federation in Geneva 
have expressed “implicit confidence in the integrity” of 
Bishop Lajos Ordass of the Lutheran Church of Hungary 
following receipt of a message confirming his arrest in 
Budapest. 

Lajos Dinnyes, prime minister of Hungary, telegraphed 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, executive secretary of the LWF, 
that Bishop Ordass, LWF vice-president, had been ar- 
rested for “foreign currency manipulations.” In response 
to an earlier inquiry from LWF officials, Dinnyes had 
denied that Ordass had been arrested. i 

Dinnyes did not elaborate on the charges placed against 
Ordass, but press dispatches from Budapest quoting an 
announcement from the Ministry of the Interior said the 
bishop had been accused of failing to report to the Hun- 
garian national bank a gift of $500,000 given the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary by the “American Lutheran Society.” 
(There is no organization by the latter name. The refer- 
ence is obviously to the United States Committee for the 
Lutheran World Federation). 

Dr. Michelfelder revealed that this committee had sent 
$200,000 to the Lutheran Church of Hungary in 1948 
“and that’s all.” “Every penny of it,” he said, “has gone 
through the national bank of Hungary.” 

“Dr. Anders Nygren (of Lund, Sweden, president of 
the LWF) and I have implicit confidence in the integrity 
of Bishop Ordass,” Dr. Michelfelder said. “I have a record 
and accounting of all the funds sent to his church by the 
U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran World Federation. 
All of them went through the Hungarian national bank 
and were a matter of public record.” 

Hungary, it was pointed out, was one of several coun- 
tries whose churches had received funds for reconstruc- 
tion and relief from the Lutheran World Federation, in 
a program co-ordinated with the World Council of 
Churches’ Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid. 

Dr. Michelfelder said that Bishop Ordass “has the 
confidence of Christian churches and leaders wherever 
he is known.” He added that the bishop was to have 
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been a delegate to the first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, but was not 
given permission to leave Hungary to attend. No other 
Hungarian Lutheran leader was granted that privilege. 


The first telegram regarding Bishop Ordass was sent 
to Prime Minister Dinnyes by Dr. Nygren and Dr. Michel- 
felder on September 4. It said: “The Lutheran World 
Federation learns with great concern Bishop Ordass, vice- 
president of the Lutheran World Federation, placed under 
house arrest. We feel we must learn as quickly as possible 
what the official reasons are for the detention of this 
bishop respected and loved by Christians throughout the 
world.” 


On September 7, the following reply was received from 
Dinnyes: “In reply to your telegram, I let you know that 
your information concerning Bishop Ordass is wrong. He 
is neither in house arrest nor in detention. He enjoys 
complete freedom and exercises freely all his religious 
functions.” 


Dr. Michelfelder, on September 9, then sent this tele- 
gram: “Thanks for your telegram but radio and AFP 
news announced yesterday arrest of Bishop Ordass. Since 
Bishop Ordass is vice-president of the Lutheran World 
Federation we feel we must learn as quickly as possible 
the official reasons for his arrest. Chirstians throughout 
the world will want to know. Please wire.” 


This reply was received September 16, from Dinnyes: 
“Replying to your telegram, I inform you that Bishop 
Ordass has been arrested for foreign currency manipula- 
tions. Naturally the procedure against Bishop Ordass 
does not affect the complete freedom of the Lutheran 
church which our laws secure to every church as they 
secure the free practice of worship to every citizen.” 

The United Lutheran Church conyention adopted a 
stirring resolution addressed to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and the other Communions of the Christian world 
requesting them to take every proper step to protest and 
secure the release of Bishop Ordass, already sentenced 
to 2 years. : 
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The Comics Arent Funny! 


By Sterling North 


Part Il 


The trash of today is of an entirely 
different sort. It is even less well-written 
than the interminable tales of derring-do 
and virtuous adventure that filled my 
boyhood. And, unlike that earlier form of 
literature, it has added rivers of rape, 
arson, torture and hooded justice to 
youth’s increasingly dim lexicon. 

Actually the new crop of comic en- 
thusiasts is the beginning of a second 
generation. Some GI Joes read good 
books during the war; many more read 
comic magazines.- Comics-reading is 
habit-forming and may prove to be a 
life-long addiction. A check of more than 
a dozen newsstands produced the inter- 
esting concensus that nearly half the 
comics readers are young adults, and that 
75 per cent of these adults are males. At 
those stands also carrying rental libraries, 
reprints and books, it was conceded that 
“comics readers never buy or rent a 
book.” 

It may or may not be a coincidence 
that so-called “literature” is beginning 
to take on more and more of the comic- 
magazine appeal. This is particularly so 
in the realm of the historical novel where 
the dashing, cruel, hard-riding, hard- 
drinking, simple-minded hero finally ac- 
quires the vicious, voluptuous, butterfly- 
brained mistress of the porticoed man- 
sion after she has been whipped, raped 
and robbed by the villain. You might 
imagine that we were conditioning young 
Americans to approve the shoddier vari- 
ety of best-seller were it not abundantly 
evident that we are un-conditioning them 
for reading any book whatsoever. 

There is always the possibility that we 
are actually starting to defeat the pur- 
pose of written language itself by re- 
turning to the semi-barbaric level of the 
pictograph. This would be in line with 
Earnest Hooton’s contention in Apes, 
Men and Morons that modern man is 
degenerating biologically in an almost 
effortless world of gadgets. 

No method of communicating basic 
emotions and infantile “ideas” is so ut- 
terly effortless as the “comic” magazine 
(unless it is the radio or the movies). 
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And homo sapiens, who has seldom been 
known to work when he can survive 
without effort, may be preparing to do 
his communicating by means of a few 
grunts, groans, croons, hysterical giggles 
and the “pow-bamsock” of those crude 
cave drawings we call “comic strips.” 

Literacy means hard work and dis- 
cipline. It means acquiring a fairly large 
working vocabulary. It means achieving 
some degree of critical skill in judging 
shades of meaning and nuances of 
thought. It means attempting to com- 
prehend abstractions. It means creative 
collaboration with the writer in visual- 
izing his scenes, characters and concepts. 

The “comic” approach to life is the 
exact opposite of literacy. It means little 
work and no discipline. It necessitates a 
minimum vocabulary. It means ignoring 
shades of meaning and nuances of per- 
ception. It ignores the possibility of ab- 
stract thought. Its graphic, forthright vul- 
garity and vicious appeal to the most 
savage emotions presupposes that the 
“reader” is a little monster with the brain 
of a child, the sexual drive of a satyr, and 
the spiritual delicacy of a gorilla. 

Not all the “comic” magazines are 
equally dangerous. The Disney comics 
and their many imitators seem to me to 
be relatively harmless. Some of the re- 
prints of newspaper comic strips are 
fairly innocuous. A group of scatter- 
brained titles for teen-age girls seems 
silly and cheap, but not particularly vic- 
ious. A few of the sports comics for boys 
pass muster. 

The real offenders among the comic 
magazines fall roughly within two 
groups: the fantasy comics and the crime 
comics, by all odds the biggest sellers. 

While these two groups vary in qual- 
ity and intention, they are almost without 
exception guilty of what Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, senior psychiatrist of the New 
York City Department of Hospitals, calls 
“a glorification of sadistic-masochistic 
sexual attitudes.” 

Testifying at a Post Office Department 
hearing held in Washington last Decem- 
ber, Dr. Wertham declared, “Comic 


books are definitely harmful to impres- 
sionable people—and most young people 
are impressionable. They interfere with 
normal sexual development, make vio- 
lence alluring and take away the dignity 
of women. In almost every comic maga- 
zine the girl is bound, gagged, about to 
be tortured, sold as a slave, chained, 
whipped, choked or thrown to wild ani- 
mals. These situations are developed on 
one page after another, showing young 
girls with their prominent secondary sex 
characteristics dashing around half nude. 
At the last moment the heroine is res- 
cued—but only after the reader has seen 
the suggestive and shapely love-object 
abused in some way.” 

In answer to the objections of a scat- 
tering of psychiatrists and psycho-ana- 
lysts who approve of the comics, Dr. 
Wertham continued, “I speak from my 
experience as a psychiatrist with chil- 
dren. The often-heard contentions that 
comics provide an aggressive outlet for 
children’s natural tendencies and have 
cathartic value . . . are either misapplied 
or misunderstood Freud . . . Why not 
work out a child’s natural aggression in 
more constructive form?” 

I have yet to see a clear, convincing 
logical proof of the harmlessness of 
comics from any psychiatrist or psycho- 
analyst—even from those to be found on 
the payrolls of the “comic” magazines 
where their true function is usually hid- 
den under some such euphemism as “con- 
sulting editor.” 

What to do about the situation? 

The principal difficulty about cracking 
down on the comic magazines is that it 
opens the road for dangerous censorship 
in other fields. Comic magazine publish- 
ers, like the instigators of the subversive 
organizations listed by the Justice De- 
partment, realize that they can utilize the 
tolerance of democracy to undermine and 
abuse it. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
white-slave traffickers and dope peddlers 
are less dangerous to the nation than the 
publishers of our worst comic magazines. 
And yet these sources of public infection, 
injecting communicable criminality into 
our youngsters, feel they are safely hid- 
den behind the Bills of Rights. They feel 
certain that the outraged citizenry is 
helpless; that no decent liberal group will 
endanger “Freedom of the Press” merely 
to put them out of business or behind the 
bars where many of them belong. 

There are, however, other means of 
getting at the publishers who have opened 
this sewer into America’s young minds. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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From Us 
| Oo You 


@ 50,000 by *51. Use the materials sent to your pres- 
ident in* September to rally the young people in your 
congregation to Luther League participation. 

Study the pamphlet, “Youth is Ready,” and choose the 
plan you find best suited to your group and put it to work. 

Appoint a membership Committee. Make the best 
worker in your League chairman of the committee. Set 
out with earnest purpose to increase the membership in 
your own League by at least 20 per cent by December 31. 
Do this not only for the plan to get new members but 
for the higher and more interesting purpose—to help as 
many young people as we can to find a closer fellowship 
with Christ through your Luther League program and 
activities. 


@ Mr. President—have you returned the card which was 
tucked in the back cover of your Luther League Member- 
ship Book to tell us at Headquarters how many individual 
membership cards you need? Do so at once if you have 
not mailed it. The cards are ready for all your active 
members. These cards are yours for the asking. Next 
month we will report the number of requests we have 
had. 


@ September was an exciting month at headquarters. 
~ Orders for Youth Sunday materials kept rolling in even 
up to one week before the great day—the 19th. A second 
reprint was necessary because more than 94,000 programs 
were requested. Orders continue to come in from Leagues 
which find a later date more suitable for observing Youth 
Sunday. 

Now the Faith in Youth Offerings are rolling in. To the 
end of the month—just eleven days after the general ob- 
servance of Youth Sunday—we have received more than 
$3,300 from all parts of the Church. 

The Luther League of America is truly grateful to all 
its local leaders who presented its cause to their members 
and to their Church Councils. We will endeavor, with 
God’s guidance and help, to be good stewards of your 
generous gifts. 


@ As we write these lines we are praying earnestly for 
God to guide the Church in its decision concerning the 
plan proposed for doing youth work in the future. We 
are seeking His guidance also as we prepare for the annual 
meeting of our Executive Committee which will be held 
October 14-16. Much work is necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge which comes to us from you, the youth of the 
Church and- Christ’s ambassadors to the young people 
outside the Church. 
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@ The 1948 Apportionment Honor Roll grows 
The following Synodical and State Leagues have paid 
their 1948 apportionment in full by September 30. 


1. North Carolina 6. Virginia 

2. Michigan 7. Florida 

3. Central Pennsylvania 8. South Carolina 
4. Mississippi 9. California 

5. Midwest 10. West Virginia 


The following groups have paid three-fourths of the 
1948 Apportionment—the amount due September 30: 
Columbia District, Iowa, Kentucky-Tennessee, Ne- 
braska, and New Jersey 


@ The China-Skeldon Honor Roll 

The fact that a little more than $18,000 has been re- 
ceived in the China-Skeldon Fund is indeed encouraging. 
We are happy to note the following groups on the “Paid 
In Full” list: 


J. Illinois 4. Central Pennsylvania 
2. Indiana 5. Florida 
3. Nebraska 6. California 


7. Connecticut 


“Over the Top” is the Luther League way. A long hard 
pull is ahead of us. We are $7,000 away from the goal. 
We should go beyond it. To accomplish even our goal 
means that every local Luther League must receive an 
offering for this fund not later than the last Sunday in 
January, Missionary Day, 1949. 

Plan now for a special Missionary Service to which all 
Leaguers, their parents and friends are invited and to 
whom you will present the story of the High School at 
Skeldon. Materials are being made ready now for Mis- 
sionary Day, 1949. Let us work hard on this project. 

We were pleased and encouraged when we received 
a check for $150 for this fund from the Luther Leaguers 
in our churches in Puerto Rico. This gift from Leaguers 
who were not asked to help us with the raising of the 
money for China-Skeldon should challenge every one 
who reads these lines to give his full share. 


@ Many of our members, and especially those who have 
attended one or more of the conventions of the Luther 
League of America, know Dr. and Mrs. Milton J. Bieber. 
Dr. Bieber has attended every convention since the Luther 
League of America was organized. This happy couple 
celebrated their Golden Wedding Anniversary September 
7. Congratulations Biebers! 


@ Those young members of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica who were our representatives to the First All-Lutheran 
Youth Leaders Conference at Valparaiso, Indiana, in 
August, were almost unanimous in several observations: 
“We need to place more emphasis on the spiritual 
things and less on the fun program in our League work,” 
and: 
“We need to stress more active participation in the 
Pocket Testament League.” 
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News Notes 


® CALIFORNIA 

The youngest synodical Luther League 
in The Luther League of America was 
a year old during the Labor Day week 
end of 1948. It is the California Synodical 
Luther League, which covers the entire 
area of the California Synod (California, 
Arizona, Nevada and Hawaii); this was 
the result of a merger of the Northern 
Conference Luther League and the 
Southern District Luther League of the 
California Synod last Labor Day week 
end. The total land area served by this 
group is nearly 400,000 square miles 
(not counting the 2,000 miles of ocean 
between Hawaii and the mainland). 

The tremendous influx of population 
into this western territory during and 
since the war makes it one of the most 
challenging fields of Christian evangelism 
that we have in the entire world. Every 
member of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica is urged to pray for the California 


Synodical Luther League that it may be - 


filled with the Holy Spirit and prove 
itself equal to the challenge! 

On June 6, 1948, more than 70 Luther 
League presidents and youth leaders met 
together at Hollywood Lutheran Church 
to gather inspiration and make plans for 
an intensive, enthusiastic, forward-look- 
ing program of youth activity under the 
new organization. Speakers included Dr. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., president of the 
California Synod; Howard Logan, presi- 
dent of the Luther League of America; 
George E. Steffens, president of the Cali- 
fornia Synodical Luther League; Paul 
Spindt, immediate past president of the 
Southern California District Luther 
League; Albert S. Anspach, past presi- 
dent of the Southern California District 
Luther League; The Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser, Synodical Luther League Ad- 
viser; The Rev. Harold J. Lorimer, South- 
ern District Adviser; The Rev. Carl V. 
Tambert, Glendale First Lutheran 
Church; The Rev. J. Benner Weaver, 
Camp Yolijwa Director; The Rev. J. Wil- 
liam Bowman, newly installed pastor of 
the new Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Pomona. 

A similar Presidents’ Conference was 
held for leaders of the Northern District 
at St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in San 
Francisco on June 11. 

Those present at this meeting included 
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Paul E. Koch, Vice-President, California 
Synodical Luther League and President 
of Northern District Luther League; The 
Reverend Ted Younquist, Northern Dis- 
trict Adviser. Sister Adele Dasenbrock, 
California Synodical Luther League 
Young People’s Secretary; The Reverend 
Herman Lucas, St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, San Francisco; Dr. J. George 
Dorn, St. Mark’s Lutheran Church; and 
presidents and leaders from the Northern 
District. 

This meeting also had as its purpose to 
inject new spirit and enthusiasm into our 
program. Many of our problems, such 
as membership increase, apportionment 
and the League program as a whole, were 
discussed at this meeting. This meeting 
followed a successful Northern District 
Spring Convention which was held at 
newly dedicated St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Sacramento, on May 22-23, 
1948. 


SHORT LINES 


175 enthusiastic Intermediates were 
present at the rally held last spring in 
Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. “We Bear His Banner” was pre- 
sented by the Intermediates of St. John’s, 
East McKeesport, and the film, “Beyond 
Our Own,” was a part of the evening 
session. The message was given by Rev. 
R. W. Stackel of First Lutheran Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


A busy year for the Leaguers of Trin- 
ity, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, was further 
highlighted by the presentation of a 
farce, “Bolts and Nuts,” to an overflow 
audience. Other events of the year in- 
cluded such socials as a Hay Ride, Hal- 
lowe’en Howl, Paddies Party, Come-As- 
You-Are Party, and a Sight-Seeing So- 
cial. Although fun-loving, the League 
was not lacking in the serious vein. She 
gave food to the needy, entertained de- 
serving children, planned a Christmas 
Eve Service, caroled to shut-ins, and met 
her quota for missions, Building Fund, 
and Lutheran World Action. A L.L. 
Bowling Team and Boys Basketball Team 
were formed. 


A very successful Life Service Rally 
was held in First Lutheran Church, 
Norwich, Connecticut, last spring with 
201 persons in attendance. Highlights 
of the Rally were an address by Sister 
Anna Ebert of the Mary J. Drexel Home 
in Philadelphia, a film on the China- 
Skeldon Project, and the skit, “Four R’s 
for the Guianese,” which was broadcast 
over hidden microphones. A novel part 
of the entertainment was a program of 
music presented by the “Kitchen Band” 
composed of 12 girls and directed by 
Miss Elizabeth Stelzner. 


An inspiring Young People’s Rally 
with the theme, “Christians Leagued 
Together Working for God,” was spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Conference, 
Women’s Missionary Society, Ministeri- 
um of Pennsylvania. During the after- 
noon, the work which the Luther League 
has done in our various Mission fields 
was presented, with the sermon being 
preached by Rev. Herminio Diaz of 
Puerto Rico, a student at Mt. Airy Sem- 
inary. After a picnic supper on the lawn, 
an address was given by Mr. Charles 
Lachmansingh of British Guiana, also 
a Mt. Airy student. 


Among the interesting items found in 
the initial issue of Incarnation Youth Re- 
view, a newspaper mimeographed by 
the Leaguers at Columbia, S. C., was 
a write-up of a recent “Ice Cream Churn- 
ing” held at Gilson’s Pond. Sounds good!. 
The Incarnation Youth Review has had 
a fine beginning—it is attractive, inter-— 
esting, and newsy. 


“In the Spotlight” of a recent issue 
of the Wheel, publication of the Norris- 
town Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania Luther League, are para- 
graphs introducing four of the new 
Conference secretaries—Anna Kathryn 
Xander financial secretary; Ruth B. Hoff- 
man, missionary secretary; Jack O. Ful- 
mer, life service secretary; and Pauline 
O. Brownback, educational secretary. 


Here is a bit of advice gleaned from 
Luther League Lines, publication of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Luther League: 
Let’s change our names from Johnny- 
Come-Lately and Mary-Seldom-There to 
Johnny-On-The-Spot and Mary-Always- 
There. Bring InEAs, Co-OPERATIVENESS, 
and a friendly Smmxr to Luther League 
with you. 


A super banquet was enjoyed by 135 


Eastern District Leaguers at Burlington, 
N. C., during the past summer. Singing 
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_toastmaster was Rev. Sam Sox, and four 
ways of giving the Luther League the 
“New Look” were explained in an in- 
spiring speech by Rev. Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


A “Moonlight Picnic” of the Johns- 
town District Luther League was “rained 
into” the Shanksville High School, but 
the 170 Leaguers present enjoyed the 
military party which ended with Mess 
Call. 


Although on its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary Camp Wa-Shun-Ga was rebaptized 
by one of the biggest rains since 1923, 
the young people recovered sufficiently 
to publish a very humorous “Waterlogged 
Edition” of “Wabbit Twacks.” 


Great promise is shown by the youth 
groups of First Lutheran Church, Los 
Angeles, California. Fifteen young peo- 
ple came out to the Senior League’s fel- 
lowship hour; the Y. M. & W. Club for 
young men and women were twenty-five 
strong at a recent meeting led by mem- 
bers of the “Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion” on the college campuses of South- 
ern California; the Intermediates enjoyed 
a Sunday afternoon outing at Griffith 
Park. 


The Brooklyn District Leaguers were 
inspired at their spring convention by 
Miss Helen M. Shirk, missionary to 
Japan, who spoke on the theme, “Life 
Service, and how we can apply it to 
ourselves.” 


The Luther League of Ohio proudly 
announces the attendance of ten of its 
members who represented the LLA at 
the All-Lutheran Leaders Conference, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. They were: Arthur 
Bauer, George M. Billman, Gloria Crooks, 
Susan Hansell, Charles F. Kurfess, Mar- 
ian Sbach, Evelyn Schilling, Doris Smith, 
John C. Stacy, Virginia Lou Toews. 


By the time you read these lines, Miss 
Ann Schomogy—writer of November's 
party page—will be Mrs. Roger Haworth. 
Both Ann and Roger are active Illinois 
Luther Leaguers and in the Greater St. 
Louis District, where they live. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes to them! 


The Luther League of Illinois boasts 
the attendance of four of its members 
at the great Valpo conference about 
which Lutherans will be talking for some 
time to come. They included: Ruth 
Greve, Jean Dahl, Betty Houstrup, and 
David Endres. 


David Endres, Carthage College stu- 
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dent, is the new editor of “The Herald,” 
Illinois’ quarterly news and promotion 
sheet. With the assistance of the printers 
Dave was able to get out a paper with 
a “new look” for his first issue, October. 
Keep up the good work, Dave! 


St. Paul’s, Santa Monica, proudly 
announces that their hard working pres- 
ident, Ben Torres, Jr., was chosen vice- 
president of the Luther League of 
California at its recent convention. Ben 
also shared in preparing the Youth Sun- 
day service distributed by the LLA this 
fall. St. Paul’s won the convention at- 
tendance plaque. 


@ PITTSBURGH 

Donald B. Power, West Conference 
League President from Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, was elected to head the 
Luther League of the Pittsburgh Synod 
when the group met in its Ninth Annual 
Convention, First Lutheran Church, 
Apollo, Pennsylvania, from June 27 to 
30. Other new officers include: Nancy 
Ponzo, Butler, secretary; Lorraine Bengt- 
son, New Kensington, treasurer; and 
Dorothy Schilling, Pittsburgh, statistician. 

Mrs. Helen Mull of Pittsburgh will 
serve as Executive Secretary, while the 
appointed departmental heads are: Jean 
Shipman, Leechburg, Education; Caro- 
lyn Booth, Beaver Falls, Missionary; Rev. 
Karl Kniseley, Latrobe, Life Service; Mar- 
garet Vetter, Monaca, Intermediate; L. 
Alex Blank, Dravosburg, Publicity; and 
Reese Snyder, Timblin, Extension. Mem- 
bers-at-large on the executive committee 
are: Pearl Elster, McKeesport; George 
White, Erie; Kenneth McCormick, Apol- 
lo; Charles Neiderhiser, Greensburg; Don- 
ald Wagner, Reynoldsville; and Ralph 
Clarke, Jr., Freedom. : 

Included in the full program, designed 
for both inspiration and fun, were a “Dr. 
I. Q.” radio quiz, slides of Thiel College, 


Zelienople Orphans’ and Old People’s 
Homes, and mission churches, workshop 
sessions, a dancing party, discussions 
about Lutherlyn, addresses by the Rey. 
W. J. Ducker and Miss Louise Marks, 
representatives of the Luther League of 
America, and a big party held by West 
Conference. 

Highlight of the meet was the 7:00 
A.M. outdoor service followed by break- 
fast. The annual candlelight installation 
service was conducted by the Rey. John 
Nycum, chairman of the Synodical 
Young People’s Committee. The confab 
ended with a picnic at Crooked Creek 
State Park. The meeting next year will 
be in Trinity Lutheran Church, Latrobe. 


© TEXAS 

The Twenty-Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Luther League of the Texas 
Synod was held July 4, 1948, at Camp 
Capers, Waring, Texas, approximately 
45 miles from San Antonio in the hill 
country. 

The Convention began Sunday morn- 
with Sunday School and a Church Serv- 
ice. Following afternoon devotions, pre- 
pared and presented by the Victoria 
League, the business session was con- 
ducted by the president, Roy Othold. 

The Registration Committee reported 
11 state officers, 5 pastors, 52 delegates, 
and 61 visitors present, a total of 129 
persons. The following Leagues were 
represented: Austin, Black Jack, Colet- 
toville, Cuero, Goliad, Harlingen, Hous- 
ton (Grace), San Antonio (Faith and 
St. Lukes), Schroeder, Shiner, Swiss Alp, 
Victoria, Weesatche, and Yoakum. Also 
present were the Rev. Wm. S. Avery of 
the Parish and Church School Board 
and Mr. Harold Park of the Luther 


League of America. 

After the reports of the State Officers 
had been presented orally, they were ac- 
cepted by the convention. 


Pittsburgh Synodical Luther League Convention, First Church, Apollo, Pa., June, 1948 
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Greetings were extended from the Lu- 
ther League of America by the repre- 
sentative, Mr. Harold Park. He spoke to 
the group concerning various phases of 
the work of the Luther League of 
America. 

The president proposed that a meet- 
ing of all local presidents be held some- 
time in the early fall. It was decided 
that it would be, best to have this in 
connection with the regular fall Execu- 
tive Board meeting with specific plans 
to be left up to the vice-president as 
Promotion Chairman. 

Pastor D. I. Dolton, Synodical Youth 
Sponsor, brought to the attention of the 
group the Luther League of America 
convention to be held August 15-19, 
1949, in Roanoke, Virginia. He urged 
Leaguers to begin to plan now to attend. 

The Convention voted to give $100 
from the State Treasury to help defray 
the expenses of the president and vice- 
president to the Roanoke Convention. 
In the event the vice-president cannot 
go, the treasurer will accompany the 
president. 

The Intermediate Secretary of the 
State League presented seals to the 
Shiner, Swiss Alp, and Goliad Interme- 
diate Leagues. 

The following State Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Kenneth Mueller, Victoria; vice-presi- 
dent, Lois Dell Albers, Austin; recording 
secretary, Maxine Zumkehr, Victoria; 
corresponding secretary, Rosalee Haas, 
Houston; treasurer, Wilfred Menke, 
Shiner; executive committeeman, Her- 
bert Skogland, Houston. 


Faith Luther League of San Antonio 
was formally accepted into the Texas 
State Luther League. 

Cuero Luther Leaguers extended an 
invitation to have the 1948 Fall Rally 
in their city. 

Upon adjournment of the business 
session, Pastor D. I. Dolton conducted 
the Installation Service for the newly- 
elected officers. 

After the installation, the newly-elected 
officers met and appointed the following 
departmental secretaries: Educational 
Secretary, Iona Mae Discher, Shiner; 
Life Service Secretary, Doris Lea Hel- 
ler, Schroeder; Missionary Secretary, Loy 
Schorlemer, Cuero; Special Gifts Secre- 
tary, Billie Grace Ungerer, Swiss Alp; 
Intermediate Secretary, Victoria Metting, 
Goliad; Publicity Secretary and Reporter, 
Lawrence Stange, Victoria. 

The Fourth Annual Encampment of 
the Texas State Luther League was held 
at Camp Capers, Waring, Texas. This 
year there were two separate camps—the 
first, from June 28 to July 8; and the 
second, from July 5 to July 10. Rev. 
Wm, S. Avery represented the Parish 
and Church School Board and Mr. Har- 
old Park represented the Luther League 
of America at this encampment. Miss 
Clara Roitsch was in charge of registra- 
tion for the camp. Both the convention 
and the Encampment were very success- 
ful and inspirational. 


® NEBRASKA 

Marialice Eckley of Tekamah was 
elected president of the Luther League 
of the Nebraska Synod at their recent 


annual convention, Camp Sheldon, near 
Columbus, Nebraska. Other officers 
chosen to serve for 1948-1949 are: Shir- 
ley Hamilton of North Platte, vice-pres- 
ident; Quentin Marquardt of Hooper, 
recording secretary; Dorothy Young of 
Omaha, corresponding and _ statistical 
secretary; Luke Heckman of Fremont, 
treasurer; and the Rev. Paul Wiegman 
of Tekamah, adult advisor. 

Installation of the new officers took 
place at a stirring outdoor evening camp- 
fire service, in charge of the Rev. T. J. C. 
Schuldt, president. of Nebraska Synod. 

These six officers were also chosen as 
delegates from the state organization to 
attend the biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America, Roanoke, 
Virginia, August 15-19, 1949. The state 
executive committee will select four 
other delegates and all the alternates to 
complete the quota of ten from the state 
League permitted by the national or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Harold Park, president of the 
South Carolina State Luther League was 
the official representative of the Luther 
League of America. He addressed | 
Leaguers several times during the con- 
vention program and impressed them 
with the importance of Luther League 
work in general and of their share in it. 

An offering of $37 was received dur- 
ing the sessions for the Mexican mission 
work conducted by the Nebraka Synod 
in the city of Omaha. 

One hundred fifty persons registered 
for the annual five-day camp-convention 
which opened Sunday afternoon, August 
15, at Camp Sheldon near Columbus. 
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1948 Nebraska Luther League Camp-Convention, Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Neb. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN WORLD MISSIONS? 
By REV. HERMAN L. GILBERT, New York City 


WHY? To provide information to young adult Lu- 
therans upon whom the chief burden of carrying an 
aggressive and forward-looking Program of Advance 
in world missions will become increasingly dependent. 


HOW? Method: Have the leader present the gen- 
eral subject. Select three or more who have served 
in the armed forces overseas where native Chris- 
tians are active to indicate the difference between 
Christian and non-Christian communities in the areas 
they visited. Select another person to explore the 
personnel needs in modern missions. 


@ A SPECIAL FEATURE 

Purchase a 12-inch recording of “The Bible on Wings” 
which dramatically presents portions of the story about 
the China plane “St. Paul.” Prints for $1 may be secured 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


@ A PROJECT IN RESEARCH 

Have members of the group check magazines and news- 
papers for items concerning missions and missionaries. 
Give particular note to any articles on the varied use of 
airplanes. Report evidences of reference to the Program 
of Advance in newspapers or radio. 


@ TO CONTINUE 

Secure and circulate the following: “Annual Report of 
the Board of Foreign Missions”; “The Program of Advance 
in Dollars and Cents”; “Maps and Pamphlets on the six 
mission fields”; “Christian World Facts.” Secure from 


above address. 


@ A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

Hymn: “The Morning Light is Breaking.” (CSB 230) 
If an instrument is not available use the hymn respon- 
sively. 

Devotions: Select several persons to read the following 
passages—Matt 24:14; Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15; Luke 
24:47; Acts 16:9; Rev. 14:6. 

Prayer: Praise and thank God for the spread of the gospel 

of Jesus Christ. 

Pray that God’s Holy Spirit may bless the world- 
wide. Program of Advance. 

Pray for young persons to answer the call to full- 
time missionary service. 
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Pray for the young Christians and the younger 
churches throughout the world. 
Pray for all missionaries to be faithful and diligent 
in their work—under trials and temptations. 
Lord’s Prayer 
Offering: There may be a desire to aid some special mis- 
sionary project. 
Hymn: “O Spirit of the Living God.” (CSB 222) 
Presentation of the Topic 
Showing of a motion picture or slides—Playing the “St. 
Paul” recording 
Hymn: “Hasten, Lord, the glorious time” Ist verse (CSB 
997) 
Missionary Benediction 


@ BOOK SUGGESTIONS 

They Found the Church There, by H. P. Van Deusen; 
paper, 50c. 

The Lands of Pagodas, Temples and Mosques, by A. S. 
Burgess (Augsburg); paper, 35c. 

Tomorrow is Here, by K. S. Latourette and W. R. Hogg; 
paper, 90c; cloth, $1.50. 

Committed Unto Us, by Willis Lamott; paper, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.50. 

Look at the Missionary, by Winborn T. Thomas; paper, 
75e. 


~@ AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Bible on Wings, 12-inch recording of the China 
plane “St. Paul.” 

My Name is Han, 16mm black and white sound picture, 
25 minutes, $8 rental. 

Write to the Board of Foreign Missions for additional 
visual aids. 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE (See pages 9, 10, |) 
(Continued from Page 11) 


tian areas is to be compared with the softening effect of 
air power in modern warfare. The ground troops—the 
missionaries and nationals—must follow through to preach 
and teach the Word and to provide a living witness to 
the gospel. Rural communities in Japan provide a fertile 
field for well-conceived programs. 

The post-war needs of the younger churches overseas 
have been surging to the surface through 66 denominations 
which work co-operatively through the Foreign Missions 
Conference in Canada and the United States. Twenty-six 
of the denominations have sensed the urgency of the hour. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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NOVEMBER 
Of National Significance 


7—Now That Election Day Is Over, What? 


I Peter 2:13-16 
14—November 11, 
stone? 

I Peter 3:8-12 

21—When a Nation Gives Thanks 
Psalm 144 

28—The Motive for Christian Stewardship 
II Corinthians 8:1-15 


1918—Milestone or Tomb- 


The first three of the subjects presented this month fall under the 


head, “Of National Significance.” Their connection with events will 


be obvious. The fourth deals with the great theme on which the 


Church dwells during this time of year. 


NOW THAT ELECTION DAY IS OVER, WHAT? 


| Peter 2:13-16 
By REV. VERNON F. FRAZIER, Columbia, S. C. 


© METHOD 


This program may be used as a series of part 
presentations. It would be well to follow it by 
a period of open discussion, using the subheads 
of the topic as a basis to begin. The whole 
relationship of politics and Christianity should 
be discussed. 


@® WORSHIP 

Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” (PSH 361; 
CYH 169) 

Psalm: 68 (read responsively) 

Prayer: Collect 17, PSH 17 (read in unison) 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” (PSH 
365; CYH 168) 

Scripture: I Peter 2:13-16 


Topics 

Offering 

Hymn: “God of our Fathers” (PSH 363; CYH 
163) 

Luther League Benediction 

@ THE TOPIC 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“T have seen the sea lashed into fury 
and tossed into spray, and its grandeur 
moves the soul of the dullest man; but I 
remember that it is not the billows, but 
the calm level of the sea, from which all 
heights and depths are measured. When 
the storm has passed and the hour of 
calm settles on the ocean, when the sun- 
light bathes its smooth surface, then the 
astronomer and surveyer, take the level 
from which to measure all terrestrial 
heights and depths. . . . When the emo- 
tions of this hour have subsided, we shall 
find that calm level of public opinion 
below the storm, from which the thoughts 
of a mighty people are to be measured, 
and by which their final action will be 
determined.” 


The Country Goes On 
A group of people sat about the break- 
fast table the morning after the pres- 
idential elections four years ago. They 
had been up late the night before listen- 
ing to returns and were now waging hot 
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debate on the results. Some were glad 
and some were sad about the elections. 
Some were bitterly disappointed. They 
had only words of condemnation for those 
who had voted against and defeated their 
candidate. Now that they had lost, they 
could foresee only immediate national 


disaster. Someone casually suggested that, ” 


despite the loss, he -thought that the 
Country would endure for another four 
years. For one loser this was too much. 
He severely berated the optimistic voice. 
To him the Country was committed to 
early doom. 

But the ship of state has carried on. 
It has sailed into the storms of many 
national and international problems and 
has weathered them all safely. Ours will 
continue to be a great Nation so long as 
free men and women go to the polls to 
exercise their cherished rights and then 
go to work together whatever the results. 


Our Purposes 

Thank God, then, for the freedom of 
America. Thank God that we can settle 
our problems at the polls as intelligent 
men, Thank God for a great co-operative 
where all join in to work for the common 
good. With that thanksgiving, we know 
that America must and will remain united 
to achieve true peace and prosperity for 
our world. So, no matter what the re- 
sults, today we join hands to build the 
world of tomorrow. That is the greater 
task. 


@ POINTS FROM GOD'S WORD 

Matthew 22:21. Each of us has a duty as a 
citizen. We must render unto the state those 
things due unto it—support, loyalty, co-opera- 
tion. It is responsible for order and justice. We 
are responsible to uphold it in this work. 
Philippians 4:5. The word “moderation’’ has 
other meanings too. Some translate it “for- 
bearance.” Matthew Arnold translated it “gen- 


tle reasonableness.” In every relationship, in- 
cluding politics, we should be reasonable. We 
should be tolerant of others’ opinions and rights 
and interested in protecting their free rights as 
our own. 


Romans 13:1-8. The purpose of government is 
to promote order and peace. As such, we work 
together to make it possible and effective. 
Titus 3:1-2. The spirit of a Christian in mat- 
ters of society is tolerance—no brawlers, but 
i This applies to every relationship of 
e€. 
I Timothy 2:1-2. Have you ever prayed for 
your government? Paul tells us to do so. Peace 
and good will will be promoted better by prayer 
and sympathetic co-operation more than ~argu- 
ment and fighting. 
John 19-10-11. Jesus-was obedient to the gov- 
ermment. He obeyed the commands of Pilate. 
He respected this authority because it was a 
duly constituted government. 


Matthew 17:24-27. Jesus paid taxes. He knew 
that the government was not all that it should 
be. He was not satisfied with it. But because 
it was the civil power, he supported it by tax 
payments. We owe full support and loyalty to 
our Nation. 


© POEM 


"The Ballot" 
by William G. Haeselbarth 


As noiseless fall those printed slips 
As fall the silent dews of night, 
Yet never words from human lips 
Had greater majesty and might. 
They are the fiat and the will 
Of patriots who love their land, 
Who aim their duty to fulfil, 
And on that firmly take their stand. 


Millions on millions through the land 
Fall noiseless as the rain and snow 
A puff of wind may from the hand 
Release and whirl it to and fro. 
Administrations rise and fall, 
And parties rise or cease to be, 
Obedient to the ballot’s call, 
The weapon of a people free. 


Over the noisy, wordy war 
And jangle of opposing views, 
The ballot falls—a word and law 
That none may question or refuse. 
More powerful far than shot or shell, 
Because no wounds are left to heal, 
Each one can feel that all is well, 
And safe and well the common weal. 


Long may a ballot pure proclaim 

The Nation’s righteous, sovereign will, 
Their highest thought and loftiest aim 

Their own high mission to fulfil. 
Thus shall the ballot prove a guide 

To point the way that should be trod, 
And prove to them no less, beside, 

The people’s voice the voice of God. 
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NOVEMBER 11, 1918—MILESTONE OR TOMBSTONE? 


| Peter 3:8-12 


By REY. ALVIN H. BUTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

The aim of this topic is to interpret and re- 
late the event of the 1918 Armistice Day with 
subsequent events. This is admittedly a very 
large order and must be approached with hu- 
mility and as much preparation and help as 
possible. Three possible methods are suggested: 
first, the simple presentation of the topic by one 
informed leader; second, presentation and dis- 
cussion by several leaders; third, the use of an 
outside speaker possessed of both historic and 
practical information. ~ 


© PREPARATION 


Study some of the treaties written at the end 
of World War I and lear about the creation 
of the League of Nations from your school his- 
tory textbook, or in your public library. Inter- 
view several World War I and World War II 
veterans: Ask them what they fought for, and 
if they believed that the ideals for which they 
fought have been attained. Get the impres- 
sions of “the men who were there.” Then read 
a good work on present attempts of the churches 
to influence world peace: O. F. Nolde’s “Power 
for Peace” is suggested. Relate all of this to 
what you can learn about the causes of both 
World Wars from your general history text- 
books. Above all, take time to digest what you 
have read and leamed, then relate it to your 
own immediate future—for that is the bearing 
of this topic. 

@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Shepherd of Tender Youth” 
Evening Suffrages (Common Service Book) 
Lesson: I Peter 3:8-12 

Hymn: “God of Our Fathers” 
Presentation of Topic 

Open Discussion of Topic 

Offering 

Benediction 

Hymn: “God the All-merciful” 

# THE TOPIC 

It is important to weigh carefully our 
words and thoughts when we consider a 
topic so significant as ours this week. We 
must remember that circumstances change 
on the national and international level as 
they can and do on the personal level of 
our own lives. This topic calls for more 
than momentary impressions and some 
extemporary expression of a surface con- 
viction. It concerns, really, nothing less 
than the survival of civilization. 

This is, therefore, a very practical 
topic. It bears on such questions as Uni- 
versal Military Training and the size of 
the national budget. Since warfare con- 
cerns no longer the few on the battlefield 
but all of the nations involved, this topic 
has meaning for the immediate future of 
every young man and woman. And this 
meaning is not with fanfare. Warfare no 
longer means the locking in combat of 
equal forces, fairly matched, with a lusty 
kind of physical struggle somewhat akin 
to the football field. Warfare now has to 
do with germs that kill without ever 
having been seen, and powerful bombs 
which burst without ever having been 
heard. Its scope has nothing to do with 
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“fair play’ as its horror reaches into 
civilian homes. wherein are helpless 
women and children. 

Will World War I stand in history as 
a milestone on the road to better human 
relations and world peace or as the tomb- 
stone of an effort made in vain? We try 


to interpret the past in the light of the 


present and seek some answer which may 
be of help to our present life and thought. 


Appreciation of the Sacrifices Made 

Not long ago the writer was the guest 
speaker at the Armistice Day Memorial 
Service of an American Legion Post on a 
large Philadelphia cemetery. The ceme- 
tery was surrounded by an iron fence, 
outside of which ran main streets of the 


_ city. Just in front of the platform was 


drawn up in military formation the ranks 
of the veterans. They were older men, 
now, than when they first donned the 
khaki. Some were on crutches and some 
showed the results of wounds suffered in 
the war of a generation ago. As the cere- 
mony began the leaden skies overhead 
began to drip a steady and miserable 
rain. It was cold and uncomfortable out 
there. There were only a few spectators. 
The busy life of the great city hummed 
and swept by in comfortable automobiles. 
In a way it was symbolic. These men 
fought in a great war. Some were 
wounded. Some of their buddies died. 
In all wars there are those who fight just 
because they are there; but many do 
have a known reason for the sacrifice 
they make—a reason which has to do with 
freedom and protection of what one loves. 
Today these men expressed memories 
which they would never forget. But, it 
seemed as if the outside world cared little 
and remembered less. I might add that 
the few spectators all happened to be 
families of men lost in the recent war. 
Undue sentimentality aside, we have a 
debt of decent gratitude to these veterans. 
“Lest we forget!” 


A Look into the Past 

November 11, 1918 marked the end of 
an effort to stabilize a world which had 
gotten out of control, This effort was 
one of force of arms. The war fought was 
to have been the war to end all wars. 
Frequently, in those days, it was called 
“The war to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Many people thought that 
to be true. Several million’ believed in 
the ideal to the extent that they paid high 
prices for its attainment. 


After the war was over, several men 
like President Wilson planned a national 
family of world dimensions. Every na- 
tion would be a part of this family. Dis- 
putes in the family would be settled by 
conciliation and not by force of arms. 
Nations would scrap their navies and mil- 
itary establishments would be reduced. 
The day of world peace and good will 
was at hand! This hopeful ideal was to 
be attained largely by means of the 
League of Nations. All of us know, or 
should know, the story of the failure of 
the League and the part America played 
in its failure. 

Part of the aftermath of World War I 
was a futile handling of former enemy 
nations which, some believe, helped to 
breed the seeds of World War II. The 
disorganized nations reorganized under 
power-drunken spell-binders. Soon there 
was again an able, well-financed and 
armed threat to world peace. The rest 
of the story is recent and well-known. 
In this sense, November 11, 1918, seems 
to be indeed but a tombstone. 

But even at the time the sacrifice had 
some good fruit. Certain repressed na- 
tionalities such as Poland and Bohemia 
(the core of Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia were re- 
vived. Germany, Austria and Turkey had 
monarchical governments replaced by 
democratic forms. And universal suffrage 
of women as well as men came into 
popular favor. 


A Look at the Present 

As this topic is being written the 
United Nations is in session. The hopes 
of all of us have been fastened onto this 
international organization whose charter 
dedicates it to the purpose, in part, of 
making unnecessary another war. But 
Jesus Christ is locked outside the council 
chambers, insofar as formal discussion of 
His principles in His Name, or worship 
of Him, are concerned. Because it might 
give offense to other religions of other 
representatives, Jesus is not given the 
leading and directive role we believe 
necessary as the only way to world peace. 
Once again, as in 1918, it seems as though 
men are trying to doa job without God— 
a job which cannot thus be done. . 

Religious leaders who are close to the 
Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations admit that at present we 
do have two ideologies in opposition. 
This is frank recognition of the fact that 
the East and West oppose each other on 
many points. These same leaders point 
out, however, that we ought not to be 
unduly pessimistic about the future. The 
Commission on Human Rights was 
formed largely on the basis of suggestions 
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by the American Churches. This com- 
mission forwards recommendations into 
the General Assembly meetings. It has 
been able to do fine work in the blue- 
printing and evaluation of peace treaties 
on such matters as freedom of religious 
worship and practice. The Trusteeship 
Council has also recognized the sugges- 
tions of this Commission on matters of 
religious freedom. Our leaders hope that 
the U.N. storms of the present can be 
weathered so as to permit affirmative 
tasks to overcome the force of the con- 
troversial issues. 

All of these things are milestones—to 
what? To the active participation in the 
principles of Brotherly Love which were 
given to man by Jesus almost twenty cen- 
turies ago. Think of the way in which we 
understand the last seven command- 
ments as our duties of love to our fellow 
men. Think of the Great Commandment 
and the “second which is like unto it.” 
How can we do any injury to those whom 


we truly love with the love of Christ? 
To thus achieve to a practical working 
out of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is our 
difficult but progressive task, in this field 


of international relations as in all others. 


Conclusion 

Now what about our original question 
as to whether November 11, 1918 is to be 
viewed as a tombstone or as a milestone? 
Whenever it occurs, war is a periodic 
expression of the evil in all humanity. 
Christianity can alleviate this evil. But 
in order to do this Christianity must be 
grasped firmly by its own followers and 
spread throughout the world to all hu- 
manity. If this is done; November 11, 
1918 will be indeed but a milestone on 
the lengthy and rugged road of man’s 
progress to the attainable goal of world 
peace. 


@ BIBLE READINGS 


I Corinthians 13. If possible, read this chapter 
from the Revised Standard Version of the New 


Testament. How pleasant would be our world 
if folks lived according to this standard of Love. 
And why do we not so live? Is this not the 
will of God? 


Matthew 5:38-42. Here is a frequently mis- 
quoted passage which often is known only in its 
first clauses. Note particularly the words of 
Jesus beginning with “but.” This is the Chris- 
tian “but” which marks the Christian difference 
from the standards of the world. 

Matthew 5:43-6:1. It is hard to love your 
enemies, isn’t it? We are doing it, though, 
when we implement Lutheran World Action to 
aid former enemies. How else can you show 
your love of enemies in your daily life? 
Matthew 5:1-10. A third quotation from the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is said that if we lost 
all the Bible but the Sermon on the Mount we 
should still have enough to construct the Chris- 
tian Way of Life. 

Leviticus 26:3-6. Peace is a gift of God, It is 
therefore a matter subject to prayer. We want 
peace. Are we praying for it? 


James 4:1-10. “Whence come wars?” Yes, war 
is but the outgrowth of the natural, underlying 
sin of humanity. In a sense, the seeds of war 
are sown out of the wickedness of our human 
and evil nature. Let us look within ourselves 
first. Save ourselves—then the world! 


Psalm 85:1-7. This is a prayer for peace from 
the Old Testament. May we conclude our 
daily meditations with the use of this ancient 
prayer-psalm. 


WHEN A NATION GIVES THANKS 
Psalm 144 ; 
By REV. PHARES O. REITZ, Berrysburg, Pa. 


@ HINTS TO THE LEADER 


The presentation of the topic may begin with 
the introduction by the leader. Then have four 
Leaguers each take one of the four parts, Let 
the leader read, at the beginning of each part, 
the verses of the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy 
as indicated, and the Leaguer discuss the words 
as they apply in our day to our own land. Or, 
if more desirable, let one individual read the 
verses, the other take the discussion. Or let 
four different Leaguers read the four passages, 
one each, and the leader do the discussing. 


@ VISUAL AID 


As a center of worship in the front of the 
meeting room, on the altar or on a table, ar- 
range a cornucopia (horn of plenty); or a bowl 
of fruit, which is simpler. Candles with the 
arrangement will improve it. 


© PROGRAM 


Prelude: (Music of “Now Thank We All Our 
God” played slowly and majestically on piano 
or organ.) 

Hymn Story: 
below.) 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” (PSH 
242) 

Psalm 103: (Read responsively) 

Gloria Patri 
Prayer Poem: 
below). 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 144 

Hymn: “Before the Lord We Bow” (PSH 866) 

Topic and Discussion 

Offertory: (First stanza of Hymn: 
Thee But Thine Own.” PSH 280) 

Offering 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” (Re- 
maining stanzas) 

Lord’s Prayer 

Benediction: (Leader read words of hymn “God, 
That Madest Earth and Heaven.” PSH 845.) 


(See “Supplementary Material’ 


(See “Supplementary Material’ 


“We Give 


@ THE TOPIC 
All too frequently sermons preached to 
the modern generation have little enough 
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of interest to the young people. Certainly 
one would not expect to find very much 
of an appeal in a sermon preached more 
than 3000 years ago. But I am going to 
be bold enough to suggest that for some 
sound advice for the present generation 
in North America, we go back over that 
many centuries to a sermon in the time 
of Moses. Don’t throw up your hands 
yet! Wait till you hear what Moses has 
to say. When a nation gives thanks, espe- 
cially our nation, it will do well to hear 
the advice of good father Moses. 

Keep in mind, of course, that Moses is 
speaking to his people in his day. And 
the land about which he is talking is the 
Promised Land, Canaan. He speaks, too, 
in the future tense, for they have not yet 
possessed the land. He is preparing them 
for the time when they will inhabit it. As 
we read his words, think of him speaking 
in the present tense to our own people 
about our own land. 


God Has Led Our Nation Too 

The sermon is in Deuteronomy 8. For 
the first part, read verses 1-6. When a 
nation gives thanks, especially our nation, 
it ought to remember how God has led us. 

For the Israelites, their leadership and 
guiding hand for forty years of wandering 
was a miracle of God. It was He who 
helped them safely across the Red Sea. 
It was He who provided a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. He caused 


manna to rain down from heaven to sat- 
isfy their hunger. He brought forth water 
out of a rock. The children of Israel owed 
gratitude to God for divine guidance. 

But to the generation of today in our 
land Moses could say the same thing. 
“Remember how the Lord thy God hath 
led thee.” Look to your heritage! Our 
fathers and forefathers, moved by the 
Spirit of God, founded their homes in a 
new land across the sea on a basis of the 
fear of God. They wrote the precepts of 
Jehovah and the principles of the Bible 
into the very foundation and constitution 
of the early settlements, and finally into 
that of the nation itself. What we are 
as a country is in large measure due to 
the noble beginnings and solid founda- 
tions laid by the founding fathers. And 
for the history between the humble be- 
ginnings in their time and the present 
day we owe profound gratitude to God 
for His direction and His continued bless- 
ing and prosperity. “Remember how the 
Lord thy God hath led thee.” 


God Hath Blessed Us Abundantly 

For the second part, read verses 7-9. 
When a nation gives thanks, especially 
our nation, it ought to remember that God 
has blessed us with a good land. 

These words in verses 7-9 are a de- 
scription of the land of Palestine. Read 
them again: “A good land . . . a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig 
trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil, 
olive, and honey; a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness ...a 
land whose stones are iron, and out of 


whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” If 
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Moses could say that of Palestine, what 
would he say of our land? Compared to 
the fertile plains and productive valleys 
of North America, Palestine is practically 
a desert—in general hilly, rocky, poor for 
agriculture. Surely God hath blessed us 
with a good land. s 

Our natural resources are more abun- 
dant and various than those in almost any 
other part of the world. We have more 
conveniences, more to eat, more to wear, 
finer houses to live in, more money to 
spend, and more left over to buy things 
that we do not need, than any people 
anywhere on the globe. If you want to call 
that our standard of living, then we must 
say it is the highest in the world. 

Do you realize that in parts of the 
world millions of people actually live on 
little more than a handful of rice a day, 
in a house that is only one room for the 
whole family—and that only of skin or 
thatch or mud, with the bare earth for a 
floor, or at best a carpet of dried cow 
dung? In some parts of Asia, where 
farmers raise both wheat and rice, or 
only wheat, they sell the wheat and use 
the money to buy rice to eat. Rice is 
cheaper! In China rafts filled with earth 
are floated on the rivers to provide more 
space on which to raise food. The pop- 
ulation in many parts of the Orient is ten 
and twenty and even more times as dense 
as it is here. And people must eat! “The 
Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land.” : 


We Must Not Forget Our God 

For the third part, read verses 10-18. 
When a nation gives thanks, especially 
our nation, it ought to beware that it for- 
get not the Lord God. 

Moses was aware of the terrific danger. 
After his people became settled in this 
good land, and well established, and 
prosperous, they would be tempted to 
take the credit for all of it themselves, 
and forget God. That is pride—to give 
the credit to self, when it belongs to God 
and to the help of fellow men. Isn’t that 
what has happened to our people? I 
can hear them say: “Look at our land, 
our resources, our industries, our fertile 
fields, our mines, our forests. Our power 
and the might of our hands have achieved 
all this.” 

Yes, we are a superior people, pe- 
culiarly able. So we seem to think. Even 
the experience of war has not humbled 
us. Not long after World War II, I heard 
a man in all seriousness thank God for 
victory over our enemies; then go on to 

_ explain that our winning the war is proof 
that we were in the right—God always 
sees to it that right prevails! He at least 
did a little better than many who do not 
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give God any consideration at all. But in 
either case it is probable that what we 
are doing is patting ourselves on the back. 

Because we give credit to ourselves for 
what we are and have, and forget God, 
we also have a poor conception of what 
we ought to be doing with what we are 
and have. We may call that a poor sense 
of stewardship. If I say, “My power and 
the might of my hand hath gotten me 
this wealth,” then I will also do with it 
as my wishes may direct. But the Chris- 
tian conception of the use of wealth and 
possessions is that of a stewardship. They 
are, in the last analysis, not the property 
of man, but of God. Entrusted to us for 
a time, they are intended to be used for 
God, administered in a way that will 
contribute to the welfare of humanity 
and to the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

But all this we are tempted to forget. 
The chief consideration in the use of our 
resources and wealth is our own welfare. 
These things are ours, we say. Why 
should we not enjoy them? God cannot 
do much with us or through us until we 
change the emphasis from self to Him. 


Forgetting God Inevitably Brings Penalty 

For the fourth part, read verses 19 and 
20. When a nation gives thanks, espe- 
cially our nation, it will do well to take 
note of the inevitable result of forgetting 
God. 

Moses puts it very emphatically: “If 
thou do at all forget the Lord thy God 
... I testify against you this day that ye 
shall surely perish.” We would express 
it in different words, but the truth is ex- 
actly the same. The inevitable result of 
forgetting God and trusting in our own 
power and strength and wisdom is de- 
struction. No, God will not rain fire and 
brimstone out of heaven, or cause a flood 
to envelop a whole land, or by some other 
terrible instantaneous calamity destroy 
a nation. It does not work that rapidly 
and mechanically. God works slowly 
through the laws of the natural and spir- 
itual world. But He works surely. A 
nation that forgets God, and places a 
higher value on its own welfare than on 
the welfare of the whole world, is invit- 
ing trouble. 


® BIBLE READINGS 

Psalm 136:1-3. Thanksgiving is first a matter 
of the heart. We feel it. That which moves us 
to feel it is the goodness and mercy of God. 
“We love, because He first loved us.”’ (I John 
4:19) We are grateful because God has been 
good to us. 


Psalm 95:1-3. Thanksgiving is secondly a 
matter of the voice. We say it. There is not 
much point in feeling thankful unless we let 
the one responsible for the feeling know about 
it. The Bible is full of songs and prayers of 


praise and thanksgiving to God. 


Psalm 116:12-14, 17. Thanksgiving is thirdly 
a matter of the hand. We do it. Doing some- 
thing is the proof of it. If one is truly grateful 
to another, he will try to do something for him 
in return, The famous hymn, “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” puts the three—hearts, voices, 
hands—in exactly that order in the original Ger- 
man. The English translation has had to 
change the order for the sake of meter and 
rhyme. 


Luke 10:30-37. The priest and the Levite 
probably ministered in the temple, offering sac- 
rifices and prayers of thanksgiving. Did they 
prove their thankfulness by their actions? 


Luke 12:15-21. Here is a man who had much 
cause for thanksgiving. But he took the usual 
attitude. Notice: “My bams.. . my fruits and 
my goods.” He took the credit himself, And 
what is worse, he used the products of his land 
to suit himself. He did nothing to indicate that 
he felt grateful at all. 


Philippians 4:10-13. It is easy enough to be 
thankful and satisfied when one has plenty. 
Paul had learmed, however, the secret of being 
content under any economic conditions, This 
was so because the reason for his peace and 
security lay not in outward circumstances. The 
secret of his life is found in his soul. There was 
Christ, the Redeemer. There was forgiveness 
of sins. There was eternal life. These no men 
could take from him. 


Luke 17:11-19. Someone has reported that in 
a certain year thousands of letters addressed to 
Santa Claus reached the Dead Letter office be- 
fore Christmas. But in the whole month after 
Christmas only one letter came addressed to 
Santa with a note of thanks. Ten lepers were 
cleansed, but only one returned to give thanks 
to the Healer. 


© SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


The Hymn Story: In the eyes of the world 
Martin Rinkhart had little indeed for which 
to be thankful. He lived as a pastor in Ger- 
many in one of the gloomiest eras of history, 
in the seventeenth century, during the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany. The devastation and 
suffering of the times were unmatched until the 
present. Armies swept back and forth over 
Germany until people were terribly impovy- 
erished. Pastor Rinkhart’s great heart suffered 
with the suffering of his people. He shared the 
little he had with them. Finally there were no 
other resources, and he mortgaged his future 
income to help to feed the hungry ones at his 
door, although he could scarcely feed and clothe 
his own children, 

One report says that during one of the awful 
winters 8000 people died in the town of Eilen- 
berg where he ministered, and that he was the 
only pastor left to bury them. But in the spring 
of the year, hope for peace brightened the sky 
for a short while. It was then that the great- 
hearted pastor sat down and wrote: “Now 
Thank We All Our God.” 


® THE PRAYER POEM 


We Thank Thee 


Father, we thank Thee: 
For peace within our favored land, 
For plenty from Thy bounteous hand, 
For means to give to those in need, 
For grace to help in thought and deed, 
For faith to walk, our hands in Thine, 
For truth to know Thy law divine, 
For strength to work with voice and pen, 
For love to serve our fellowmen, 
For light the goal ahead to see, 
For life to use alone for Thee, 
Father, we thank Thee. 
—Grenville Kleiser 


Quoted from PRAYER Poems, compiled by 


O. VY. and Helen Armstrong, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942. 
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® WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Does the manner in which we use our re- 
sources and wealth in this country affect our 
relationship with other countries? Explain. 

Is it good or bad to have a high standard of 
living? Explain. 

How can you tell when an individual is truly 
thankful? By his words? By his deeds? Explain. 

Is the manner in which a person spends his 
income any indication of his gratitude? Explain. 


@ HOW DO YOU LOOK AT IT? 

The late Mr. Alexander, the gospel singer, 
used to tell the story of a colored man in Chi- 
cago, who always came into one of the mis- 


sions with a bright and smiling face, One day fashion it at once becomes apparent that 


he came with his thumb tied up. They acked 
him what was the matter, and he answered, “I 
was fixing a box when I smashed my thumb; 
but praise the Lord, I have my thumb left.” 

A few nights later he came in again. Some- 
one inquired what he had to be thankful for 
tonight. Said he, “I was coming down the 
street today with a piece of beefsteak under my 
arm. I laid it down on the sidewalk to tie my 
shoe, and while I was tying my shoe, a big dog 
carried off the beefsteak. Praise the Lord.” A 
man said, “Look here, why are you praising 
the Lord for that?” The colored man answered, 
“J am praising the Lord because I have my 
appetite left!” 


pe ec es st 
THE MOTIVE FOR CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


I] Cor. 8:1-15 


By REV. ELMER P. WENTZ, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 


Since stewardship in its practical implications 
involves our response to the financial support 
of the Church, it may be helpful to the League 
to have present at this discussion the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the congregation 
to explain what is being done to encourage and 
educate the members along such lines. 

In this particular age-group it may be possible 
that some member of the League is a member 
of the Church Council. If so, he should be the 
one to present this topic. 

Consult the Secretary of Beneficence in your 
Synod for illustrative material and tracts that 
will be helpful in visualizing the thought of 
the discussion. 

Those who have seen the stewardship film of 
our United Lutheran Church, “And Now I See,” 
will find its message very helpful toward an 
understanding of the topic. 


@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour Dear” 
(PSH 343) 

Psalm 103 (read responsively) 

Gloria Patri (said or sung) 

Scripture Lesson: II Cor. 8:1-15 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” (PSH 
280) 

Prayer: “O God, kind and loving Heavenly 
Father, we realize that the motive behind 
our gift decides the value that it has as our 
offering unto Thee. Help us, therefore, to 
study Thy Holy Word so that we might re- 
ceive enlightenment on this score, and con- 
sequently give a better account of our stew- 
ardship. If the motive that prompts us to 
give our offerings unto Thee is not what it 
should be, speak to us in such a way that we 
shall make it conform to Thy holy will. This 
we ask in the Name of Him Who gave His 
all for us, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Topic and Discussion 

Offering 

Lord’s Prayer and Benediction 


®@ TAKE TIME TO READ 


Stewardship in the Life of Youth, R. D. Wil- 
liamson and H. K. Wallace, Revell. 

Youth are Stewards, J. W. Workman, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. 

Following Christ, the Key to Stewardship, 
D. T. Gregory and J. W. Owen, Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. 

Christus Emptor, T. F. Gullixson, Augsburg 
Publishing House. 

The Message of Stewardship, Ralph S. Cush- 
man, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


® THE TOPIC 

Within recent months there has been 
a renewed emphasis upon Christian stew- 
ardship in our United Lutheran Church. 
Every church periodical has something 
to say about it. Visual aids have been 
provided as a means of further instruc- 
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tion. The Executive Secretary of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, Dr. Clar- 
ence ©. Stoughton, has been going up and 
down throughout the length and breadth 
of our great Church speaking before large 
crowds everywhere and inspiring every- 
one to give a good account of his stew- 
ardship, if he has not been doing so. 


What Are We Talking About? 

Before we go any further, let us define 
our subject. Or better yet, let us first 
take an inventory here and see just how 
much we already know about steward- 
ship. (The leader may ask for a definition 
of stewardship, and inquire as to why the 
Leaguers give their offering to the 
Church, or why they have dedicated their 
lives unto Jesus Christ. We advise the 
leader to warn a few of the members far 
enough ahead of time so that they will 
be prepared to offer something worth- 
while. Do not spend too much time at 
this point. 

There are many definitions of steward- 
ship. Actually, it is our response to the 
trust that God has placed in us. The par- 
able of the unjust steward clearly illus- 
trates the truth that God has entrusted to 
us certain blessings or gifts which He 
expects us to use to His glory and the 
good of our fellow men. What we do as 
such determines the nature of our stew- 
ardship. Therefore, a concise definition 
of our subject would be this: “Steward- 
ship is the practice of the Christian re- 
ligion.” ; 

This includes, as we know, much more 
than our offerings or material gifts which 
we lay upon the altar each Sunday. The 
good and faithful steward will also ded- 
icate his or her life unto the Lord Jesus, 
so that it will be thoroughly Christian in 
every respect. We cannot buy Him off 
with money, for what He wants is a life 
that is in full surrender unto Him. 


The Need for a Right Motive 
When we think of stewardship in such 


while God is very much concerned about 
the size of our offering and the extent of 
our service, He is much more concerned 
about the motive behind our expression 
of stewardship. Unless that meets with 
His approval He will reject, at least in 
spirit, that which we offer unto Him, just 
as He did with Cain. (Gen. 4:5) 

Thus, some folks give unto the Lord 
purely out of selfish motives, with the 
thought of reward; others do so for the 
sake of a show; and still others because 
of outward pressure. What’s wrong with 
all these? Let us study some proper 
motives. 


We Go to the Bible 

I Chronicles 29:14. God is the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. Therefore, 
as good stewards of His manifold gifts 
unto us, we will want to make adequate 
response unto the Lord out of gratitude. 
Most of us are gracious enough to say 
“Thank you” when someone gives us any- 
thing or does us a favor. But do we re- 
member to do so when the Lord is the 
Giver? 

Stewardship begins here with an ac- 
knowledgment of our indebtedness unto 
God, and is prompted by our gratitude 
unto Him. 

Ephesians 5:25. Young people know 
the compelling power of an earthly love. 
It leads them to give themselves to one 
another in marriage. Here in this verse 
we see what an impelling motive divine 
love is. It made our Saviour give His life 
for the Church. It led the Heavenly 
Father to send His only Son into this 
world, without sparing the cost unto Him- 
self. 

The very heart of stewardship is love. 
The risen Christ made that plain when He 
repeatedly asked Simon Peter, “Lovest 
thou me?” When that disciple insisted 
that he did, Christ told him, “Feed my 
sheep.” 

Luke 5:38. Jesus always made it plain 
that giving is a spiritual necessity with 
us. That’s why He is quoted as having 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” “Giving is living.” So here in 
this verse of Scripture Jesus insists that 
we must give in order to get. This is not 
a selfish motive, as it might first seem. 
It is simply the basic element in stew- 
ardship. 

The miser is miserable. “God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 


Galatians 2:20. No study of the mo-— 


tives of Christian stewardship can ever 

be complete which fails to bring us to the 
foot of the Cross. There in the Figure of 
the Crucified Christ we discover the’ 
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crowning motive. St. Paul gave his life 
to Jesus Christ, once he discovered that 
Christ had given His life for him there 
on Calvary. So have plenty of others 
done. As they looked to that Man on the 
Cross, it seemed as though He were say- 
ing unto them, “I gave Myself for thee,” 
and by way of answer they were led to 
say, “I give myself to Thee.” 


The Topic Applied to Us 

We cannot study our assigned Scripture 
lesson without discovering that its mes- 
sage is focused about an ellipse. In verse 
5 the apostle Paul aptly points out the 
one truth which must always be present 
in Christian stewardship. The Mace- 
donians “first gave their own selves unto 
the. Lord.” Can we not see that Lowell 
was right when he wrote, “The gift with- 
out the giver is bare”? 

But now notice the size of the gift when 
the giver goes with it. In verse 3 we are 
told that these people gave beyond their 
power. They were exceedingly generous. 
They were wonderful stewards, the kind 
which we need in our United Lutheran 
Church today. 

So we conclude with this thought, the 
other focus-point in this ellipse, that you 
can become just such a steward. In verse 
7 St. Paul urges you, “See that ye abound 
in this grace also.” You will, if you give 
heed to the motives that we have sug- 
gested. 


® SOMETHING TO DISCUSS 


Do these motives of stewardship apply the 
same regardless whether we work hard for a 
living or are in a line of work where the salary 
is high for easier hours? 

Analyze the motives that are responsible for 
your vocation in life. Are they such that you 
feel they are meeting with Christ’s approval? 

Is the principle of sacrifice as symbolized in 
the Cross still necessary in Christian steward- 
ship? 

Can we. be Christian, if none of the motives 
discussed ever move us to put our religion into 
practice as good stewards? 

Do you think that the average churchman is 
given sufficient motivation by the church to 
respond to its appeals? 

Can you name some appeals that failed be- 
cause of inadequate motivation? What more 
could have been done? 


The Comics Aren't Funny! 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Working on a national basis, a “Clean 
Up The Comics Committee” composed 
of citizens of every faith could: 

1. Establish a critical subcommittee 
of outstanding educators, psychiatrists, 
child-welfare experts, artists, writers and 
critics to pass judgment on the comics 
title by title. Various ratings could be 
provided. The judging should be just but 


severe. 
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2. Establish a legal sub-committee to 
investigate the possibility of criminal ac- 
tion against the magazine publishers 
wherever it can be proved that their 
magazines have contributed to juvenile 
delinquency, incited to arson, mayhem, 
or murder. 

3. Form local groups in every village, 
town and city—subdivided into small 
enough groups to watch the magazine 
stands and protest the appearance of any 
“comics” not specifically approved by the 
national board. 

There is great danger, however, in 
unilateral action by any single church 
group, any single paper or chain of 
papers, or any group with a political, 
racial, or economic bias. There must be 
no possibility of labeling the “Clean Up 
The Comics Committee” as guilty of 
bigotry or ulterior motives. Its methods 
must be such that it will not form. a 
wedge for censorship of books, plays, or 
serious magazines. We want no book 
burnings in America, not even “comic” 
book burnings. And the Committee 
should very definitely confine itself to the 
children’s department.—Used by permis- 
sion, copyright by Christian Herald Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


A November Frolic 
(Continued from Page 13) 


A memory test. How well can you re- 
member? Place a tray with approximately 
25 objects on it in full view of all play- 
ers. Each is supplied with pencil and 
paper. The tray is displayed for a period 
of time then it is removed from sight. 
Now see how many objects you can name 
that you remember seeing on the tray. 

Prizes for the various games and con- 
tests should be left to the judgment of 
the committee. However, small souvenirs 
can be easily secured. Suggest sticks of 
candy, gum, toys, etc. 


Refreshments 

Doughnuts and hot chocolate will be 
appropriate at this season in most places. 

Have someone start impromptu sing- 
ing. This is always a fine spirit in which 
to close a social hour. We feel relaxed 
and satisfied that our group has had a 
good time. 


LUTHER LEAGUE GIFT 


TO AID GERMAN AND 
AUSTRIAN YOUTH 


A gift of $21,270.96 from the Luther 
League of the American Lutheran Church 


to Lutheran World Action will be used 
for youth work in Germany and Austria, 
LWA officials have announced. 

The sums allocated and the projects 
they will finance are: 

$6,000 for purchase of food for 2,500 
Austrian youth in summer camps. The 
more than ten tons of food to be bought 
includes fat, cocoa, tinned meat, fine 
maize, soup, flour, sugar, dried fruit, 
dried milk and shell vegetables. 

$2,000 for paper, literature and sup- 
plies to be used in furthering Christian 
youth work in Austria. 

$12,000 for lumber and equipment for 
meeting places in the Berlin Stadtmis- 
sion where German young people can 
have classes and other activities. 

$1,270 for food and equipment to be 
used in camps for German youth and 
displaced persons. 

In addition to the sum turned over 
to LWA, the young people’s group col- 
lected $3,952.67. Of this amount $2,400 
has been set aside to finance a year’s 
training in Lutheran seminaries here | 
for three European students. The re- 
maining amount was used for promo- 
tional expenses of the fund drive. 
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Editors Note. ULCA Luther Leaguers will 
remember that in the last several years they 
have had two European youth projects. The 
first, completed in 1945, was $5,000 for German 
youth (used in the camping season of 1946). 
And $7,500 for Hungarian youth work was 
given in 1946. These were projects of the Lu- 
ther League of America. Some local and synod- 
ical Leagues also had similar projects of their 
own. Good going Luther Leaguers of the ALC 
and the ULCA! 
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Lutheran Youth Leaders Hold Historic 
Meeting (Continued from Page 5) 


groups; such as, the Christian and race problems, world 
politics, Christian growth and assurance, marriage and 
courtship, ete. These groups were small and informal, 
and all benefited greatly from the ideas exchanged in 
these groups. 

This was the end of the conference, although a camp- 
fire on the sand dunes of Indiana, and a joint worship 
service at Immanuel Lutheran Church in Valparaiso were 
still on the schedule. 

Our own group of ULCA’ers met several times and 
talked about the problems in our own group, the things 
we learned here and can apply in the Luther League of 
America, the good gained from this conference. All of us 
left the Conference full of new hope, challenged to meet 
better the needs of youth in our times. We all felt that 
we had accomplished the things Dr. Kretzmann expressed 
in the opening address. He pronounced the occasion of 
the conference as a “landmark in the history of the Lu- 
theran Church” and expressed the conviction that such 
a conference of future church leaders could lead only to 

_ deeper understanding among the Lutheran bodies. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


SELECTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


For Intermediates 
GREEN TREASURE 
By M. I. Ross 

Harper & Brothers 173 Pages $2.50 

What fun and exciting adventure are in store for Burr 
McClure and his pet monkey, Jose, when they stow away 
aboard a yacht and become part of a plant exploration 
group on a round-the-world cruise! We are sure you will 
enjoy this book. 


For Seniors 
SWAMP SHADOWS 
By Dee Dunsing 

Longmans 226 pages $2.50 

Hart Whitley and Charles Parkson went South to make 
a living. Thugs, Indians, a stolen ring found in their cabin, 
come into their experiences to make this mystery a very 
thrilling story. ; j 


For Young People 


THE RED CHAIR WAITS 
By Alice Margaret Huggins 
Longmans 256 pages $2.75 
An intriguing novel about China. Chien Shu-Lan, a 
Christian girl, could not reconcile her coming marriage to 
Wu which had been planned by their parents. Read and 
see what she did about this troublesome problem. 
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What’s New in World Missions? 
(Continued from Page 25) 


They determined to present the case of the younger 
churches to the Christian leaders in their North American 
bodies and then turn to 36 key cities throughout the coun- 
try in order to tell all who would listen that there must be 
ONE WORLD IN CHRIST. Denominational Boards and 
agencies plan to carry the big story to the grass roots of 
their constituencies. 

During October and November the 26 participating 
denominations are sending teams of missionaries, nationals, 
and overseas mission secretaries into the 36 centers to 
present co-operatively and denominationally the pleas of 
the younger churches “to come over and help us NOW of 

The United Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions plans 
to participate in at least 26 cities. Wherever possible, All- 
Lutheran gatherings are being conducted co-operatively 
by the Lutheran congregations represented in the National 
Lutheran Council in order to present the needs of our 
brethren of the Lutheran faith. 

Fundamentally there’s nothing new in world missions. 
Practically speaking there’s a lot of excitement and stir in 
this old but ever new and invigorating business of doing 
the Lord’s bidding. 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Oneonta, New York 


The Lutheran Co-Educational College of the Catskills 
Founded 1928. Merged with Hartwick ‘Seminary vee in June, 
The College ov 
foothills of 
Programs 
of Arts and 
teacher trai 
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“gr ande 
the Badicick 
liberal aris, 


nursing, pre- 


theological 
Pre-prof c n law, medicine, dentistry, medical 
technicianship and se work 
12-week Summer Se ins June 12, 1948. First semester 1948- 
1949 begins Se 48. For literature, address: 
J. ay hte 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


“KB Good College for Young Men and Women” 


South Caro- 
Synods 


ntrolled by the 
b nd Florida 


Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient 
Spiritually Sound 


ite: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Century of Faith 
Dev oted to Education 


wide recognition 
t Christian 
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Write for the Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 
Established 1924 
A University College 
In Affiliation with the University of Western Ontario 
Co-Educational courses leadi ag to the B.A. Degree 


Four-Year Honor Course French, German, 
History. Also Bus + 2 years) 
Choice m in the Humani- 


ties and 


end Physical 


Science rtunifies exist for Fine 
Art and 
Bus 
Soc 
Men's a 
Mo 
For information tastHit Lehman in, BA. Th, President. 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


32 


aculty made up 
concerned with 
e fundamental 


Located in the midst of the world-famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of 


Address: 
LL.D., 


Views 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., President 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


(Co-educational) 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
President 


An Accredited College Stressing 
Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifi 
Trained at America's Outstanding Gradua 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Kee be College 


Founded 1842 


Co-Educational 
: SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Four-year accredited college of tne Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 

A.B. and B.S. so rees in the liberal 
Pre-professional erings in the major 
Administration. 


New admissions in February, 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Fully Accredited 


arts and sciences. 
fields. Business 


and September. 
President 


June, 


LL.D., 


Co-educational 


For information write to 


President William F. Zimmerman 


Dean Herbert G. Gebert 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 
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WAGNER COLLEGE 


| 
A.B. and BS. Degrees | 


Ministry, Teaching, Law 
Business Administration Ch 
Complete Nursing Cou 


Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. 
President 


NEW YORK CITY | 


Miss Marguerite Hess, M.A. 
Director of Admissions 


STATEN ISLAND 1, 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FREMONT NEBRASKA 


Useful supplies using New Theme 
for the Year with Picture as illustrated 


Bookmarks 


For use in Bibles or Daily Devotional Books. 
Can also be used as a suitable souvenir 
given at the time of presentation of special 
program, “In Quest of The Best”. Printed 
on fine grade cardboard. 
50—85 cents; 100—$1.25; 200—$2.10; 
300—$3.10 


Note Books or Program Covers 


~ 
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In Quest of the Best 


Picture is Printed on Colored Cover Paper, with 16 pages of blank paper trimmed to size of larger pic- 
ture. These note-books are made by special request of Synodical and Conference Luther Leagues as a 
7 : c ai ts 
method of recording suggestions and plans of delegates in attendance at Rallies, Conventions or Con- 


ferences. 
25—$1.00 
50—$1.50 


Poster Stamps 


Picture is printed on Colored Gummed Paper to be used 
for pasting on envelopes, letters, programs, napkins or 
any place to popularize the theme for the year. 

50—50 cents 250—$1.50 

100-75 cents 500—$3.00 


Remittance in full must accompany all orders 


100—$2.50 
250—$5.00 


Supplies are created and for sale only by 


The Luther Press 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


